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PREFACE 



In late 1988, the Citizens Committee on Education of Owensboro, Kentucky, an organization of 
concerned and committed community leaders, obtained a grant from the BellSouth Foundation tor the 
purpose of developing a strategic plan for the educational development of Owensboro Community College 
and the communities it serves. 

To guide this effort, a three-member consultant team was retained to design and facilitate the planning 
process over a six-month peritxi Throughout the process, the consultants worked with and through a 22- 
member Planning Council composed of 10 representatives from the college faculty, staff, and administration 
and 12 community representatives from Owensboro and the surrounding region. Since the new college had 
come into being because of the keen interest and involvement of the community and its leaders, it was 
possible for this planning process to be a true collaborative undertaking between the community and the 
college. 

The Committee determined that an ideal framework for this strategic planning would be the 1988 report 
of the AACJC Commission on the Future of Community Colleges, Building Ctmmunilies: A Vision /or a 
New Century. That document, because of its emphasis on building strong collaboration between the college 
and the community, seemed ideally suited as a framework for planning, both in its major themes and in its 
more specific areas of recommendation. Thus the Owensboro Community College Strategic Plan focuses on 
seven areas that parallel the Futures Commission report: students and faculty, curriculum, instruction, 
campus community, community pannerships, assessment, and leadership. The strategic plan, which wa.i 
completed in April 1989 and has been shared widely within the college and the community, is a useful 
companion piece to this dtxrument and is included here as Appendix 11. 

Through the foresight of BellSouth in its original grant specifications, this guidehx>k hones in on the 
planning process itself, precisely because we believed the princess would be a useful model tor other colleges 
seeking to plan strategically in ways that incorporate the community. Because it is often difficult, in the 
press of ongoing college life, to find the time and resources to develop a unique prtKess, this guidebook will 
provide a m»»del for planning that has been tested, deemed worthy of replication, and demonstrated to be 
effective. 

Following an introductory chapter on strategic planning, the 4uidehtx>k addresses each phase in the 
planning prtKess (Chapters II through VIII). Chapter IX suggests ways to link strategy to college operation 
and resource allocation. And finally, returning the ft>cus to the pervasive concern for building a sense of 
community, Chapter X provides a "Guide for Discussion and Evaluation." 

Appendix 1 presents an "Institutional Self- Assessment Instrument," originally developed for use in 
AACJC-sponsored campus team workshops. This insrmment lists all the recommendations set forth in the 
Building Communities report. The format allows an institution to evaluate its cunent status in relation to 
each of those recommendations. 

The Citizens Committee is indebted in particular to the BellSouth Foundation for its foresight in 
emphasizing the collaborative nature of college-community planning and development and the need tor 
replicahiliry. We wish to acknowledge AACJC and the Commission on the Future of Community Colleges 
for their leadership in providing the seminal Building Communities report. We are indebted to the chancellor 
of Kentucky's community colleges and his staff for their interest in and support of the planning effort. We 
were also greatly aided by the Citizens G>mmtttee for Education and its executive director and mayor oi 
Ovenshoro, Kentucky, David Adki<son. Mr.ny others deserve thanks, especially the faculty, staff, 
administration, and students of Owensboro Community College and the citizens of its community. 

— Kay McClenney 

— Nancy Armes LeCroy 

— R. Jan LeCroy 
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I. COMMUNITY BUILDING 
THROUGH STRATEGIC 
PLANNING: 
A COLLEGE/COMMUNITY 
COLLABORATION 



In a community college where there exists a victcrmin.u ion to build communities while envisioning and 
pursuing a desired future, strategic planning can he an immensely useful process. Provided below are (1) a 
brief overview of the planning process which will he further explicated in succeeding chapters ot this 
guidch>ok; (2) a review of the concept of strategic planning; and 0) a brief discussion of conditions seen as 
requisite to effective planning. 

Overview of the Planning Process 

Using Budding C 'immunities as ihe theme tor both planninu pn*cc>> and planning pnkluct, the process set 
forth in this guidebook takes the college and the community through several phases in the development ot a 
strategic plan (see Figure 1 ). This process includes: 

Phase 1: Planning to Plan: Organizational and Logistical Issues 

Phase II: The College Mission: Review and Clarification 

Phase 111: Articulating Shared Values: The College and its C *omnmnit\ 

Phase IV: Hnvironmental and Institutional Scanning 

PhaseV: Identification ot Strategic Issues 

Phase VI: Formulation of the Strategic Plan 

Phase VII: Presentation, Approval, and Pissemination 

Phase VIII: Implementation and Follow-Up: Linking Strategv to Operation* and Resource* 

In subsequent chapters, each phase of the process will he described. In most chapters, the narrative is 
followed hv an assortment of planning activities and exercises that mav he selected and tailored to tit the 
needs of a particular community college. 

The Community Building Emphasis 

As noted above, the planning process described here enct >mpasses a number ot elements generic to 
strategic planning: mission review, values clarification, environmental scanning, institutional assessment, 
definitt n of strategic issues, and formulation of strategic goals. The described pftn:ess is unique, however, in 
its emphasis < t» the building of communities, hoih internally and externally. Consistent with the central 
message of ihe Commission on the Future oi Community Colleges, we define atmmunity "not only as a region 
to be serv ed, but also as a climate to be created." Linked with a model tor strategic planning, then, 
community building is considered not only a desired outcome of plan implementation, but also a central 
concern in the design of the process Thus, the planning activities and exercises suggested here 
emphasize the nurturing or development oi those qualities and capacities that characterize community: a 
concern tor the whole, tor integration and collaboration, tor openness and integrity, and for inclusiveness 
and self-renewal 

Further distinguishing this mode! from the more typical strategic planning prices* in higher education is 
the very strong emphasis on dialogue and partnership between the community ct allege and the broader 
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community that it exists to serve. The fostering of two-way communication, the articulation of college and 
community values, the honest acknowledgment of tensions and diverse perspectives, the delineation of 
mutual goals, the nurturing of linkages and collaboration, the affirmation of multipartite commitments — 
all these elements arc seen as essential to a strategic plan that promotes not just a single community college, 
hut the overall educational development of the community. Institutional planning often becomes a process 
whereby the college simply "talks to itself about its future; by contrast, this nn*Jel represents an effort to 
promote and sustain a dynamic listening- planning- acting partnership between the institution and its 
community. 

Elements of Strategic Planning 

The goal of strategic planning is not primarily the production of plans — that is, planning! documents. 
Rather, the process might more appropriately be described as a series of critical decisions that cumulatively 
shape the future of the community college. Central to the process is the development of a gcxxl "match" 
among the demands and opportunities presented by the external environment, the internal characteristics 
and values of the organisation, and organizational resources. Ideally, the planning process is seen as 
continuous rather than periodic, flexible rather than rigid, dynamic rather than static, intuitive as well as 
rational. t men rapidly changing conditions, strategic planning tends to tiKus on short- to intermediate- 
tenn priorities more than on the long-range goals once typical of educational planning. 

Effective strategic planning is not merely a management exercise, not a responsibility that can be fully 
delegated to a single administrator or even to a committee, not a task that is ever entirely finished. It is, at 
its best, a way of thinking, a way of deciding, a way of constantly positioning the institution in relation to 
its external environment, a way of approaching the overall leadership, direction-setting, and policy-making 
functions of the future-oriented community college. 



Essential Conditions 

Both the professional literature and practical experience point to certain conditions which are essential 
to successful planning efforts. Included are the following: 

Leadership Commitment 

There must be strong, visible, and audible commitment by top-level College leaders, especially the chief 
executive officer (CEO), to the planning process, to the implementation of plans, and to the evaluation of 
result*. While that commitment may be expressed in many ways, it is best demonstrated hehaviorally, with 
decisions actions, and resource allocations being clearly based on defined strategic priorities. 

Understanding of Mission 

The cornerstone tor effective planning is a clear understanding of institutional mission. The essential 
purposes of the organization must be explicitly stated, w ith the understanding that the strategies, plans, 
activities, and resources of the college are to be directed at fulfillment of those purposes. It is also cnicial 
that commitment to the mission be shared across all segments of the college community. 

Broad Participation bv Constituent Groups 

Effective planning requires that opportunities be provided for meaningful involvement of the people who 
are "stakeholders" in the pnnress and its outcomes. Participation by faculty, students, staff, administrators, 
and representatives of key cttmmunity constituencies in the development of plans serves two important 
purposes; first, the contributions of diverse perspectives and expertise tend to enhance the quality of 
decisions reached, and second, people involved in formulating plans are more likely to be committed to 
their implementation. 



Clarification and Comm unication of Vision 

A central task in strategic planning is the creation at a shared vision for the future of the institution, 
with particular emphasis on the dynamic relationships between the college and its external community. 
Given the strong external orientation that typifies successful strategic planning, there must he 
understanding of and commitment to the visum in the annmunity as well as within the eol! ege itself. 

Integration with the Mainstream of Institutional Decision Making 

When seen a* somehow detached from other major institutional processes such as budgeting, program 
review, personnel decisions, faculty development, and student assessment, planning will have little impact 
on the college. Considerable effort must therefore be devoted to the use of assessment and evaluation 
information in the development of plans, the translation of strategies into daily operations, decision*, and 
activities, and the creation of demonstrable linkages between plans and the allocation of institutional 
resources, including not only budget dollars, but also time, energy, spice, equipment, and personnel. 

Establishment of Clear Priorities 

Effective planning lequires the explicit identification of priorities .it each level of the institution and for 
the institution as a whole. Priority setting is easy to talk about and difficult to do* requiring both will and 
skill But the establishment of clear priorities is the key factor in successfully implementing strategic plans 
and in linking plans to budgets. 

Simplicity 

In any organization — but perhaps especially in the community college — th« success of a planning 
initiative will require purpi*eful and continuous efforts t > keep the pnxress as simple and short as possible. 
Planning perUxfs should be brief but intense, deadlines s! ould he reasonable bur firm, the length of written 
dtnruments should he stringently limited, and the proliferation of rules, pn>cedures. forms, and data should 
be rigorously controlled. 

Action Orientation 

Finally, the effectiveness of a planning effort ultimately will depend on the collective determination to 
act. The real test of a plan is in its implementation. If there is a serious intent to promote poMiive change, 
to shape the institution's future, and to build communities, then individuals and groups must move beyond 
thinking and talking to chinking, deciding, and acting. As Peter IVucker asserts. The best plan is only a 
plan — that is. good intentions — unless it iL % Rcncnitcs mto unrrk" 
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Fi g ure \ 

STRATEGIC PLANNING PROCESS 



Phase I: Planning to Plan 

Evaluate current process 

Define procedures, schedule, and rcsponsibjliries 
Provide for broad-based involvement 
Collect and share available informal ton 

Phase H: Mission Review and Clarification 

Describe essential function.* 

Explicate desired outcomes for students and community 
Define role in building communities 

Phase 11 1 ; Articulation of S hared Values 

Identify college and community values 
Express aspirations and honor tension* 

Phase IV: Environmental and Institutional Scanning 

Analyze environmental forces and factors 
Assess institutional strengths and weaknesses 
Anticipate financial resources and constraints 
identify opportunities 4 md harriers 

Phase V: Identification of Strategic Issues 

Potential decision areas related to building communities: 

students, faculty, curriculum, instruction, campus community, 
community partnerships, leadership, assessment 

Son information/ perspectives to focu* attention 

Identity, evaluate, and select action alternatives 

Phase VI: Formulation of Strategic Plan 

Describe desired directions and responsibilities 

Phase VII: Presenta tion. Approval and Dissemination of Strategic Plan 

Provide for review, discussion, and response 
Seek formal approval and distribute widely 

Phase VIII: Itnplemetatton and Fotlow^U 

Establish priorities for implementation 

Link identified priorities to operations and resources 

Periodically evaluate progress 

Annually update strategic plan 



II. PLANNING TO PLAN: 
ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
LOGISTICAL ISSUES 

As the community college undertake* the design and implementation of a strategic planning pnH.ess. 
there arc a number of key organi:ational tasks and consideration*. These include the evaluation of previous 
or current planning activities; the need to provide tor broad-based involvement, leadership, and staff 
support; the definition ot specific pmcedures timelines, and responsibilities tor planning; the collection and 
sharing ot available information that may provide a starting point for planning; and the effective 
integration of the planning process into the ongoing lite of the institution. 

Integral to the planning process described in this guidebook is an assessment of the institution's current 
status in regard to the recommendations set torth in Building {Communities (see Appendix 1), the report ot 
the AACJC Commission on the Future of (^immunity Colleges. Furthermore, the planning process and the 
planning document itself are organized around the seven focal areas* in the Commission's report; students 
and faculty, curriculum, instruction, campus community, community partnerships, assessment, and 
leadership. Community building can be accomplished by providing a variety of opportunities tor 
involvement of constituent group* ot the college and the community, such as interviews, workshops, 
briefings, formal hearings, focus groups, retreats, feedback exercises, and soon- The model also suggest* a 
central role for a "planning council," a steering group composed ot representatives of constituent group*. 

In the narrative and resource materials of this chapter, we provide general guidance regarding the 
organization and logistics of planning. Clearly, however, there exisrs no universally "ideal" planning 
process. Rather, each institution should tailor this (or any) model to tit the unique circumstances 
characteristic.^ and values ot the college and its community. 

The Planning Council 

The Planning Council serve* m an adv isory capacitv to broaden the base ot involvement* information, 
and perspective in planning tor the future. Intended outcome* of the Council'* work may include the 
identification of strategic recommendations tor the college in relating to its service region and tor the 
region in relating to its community college. In both its deliberation* and its formulation ot 
recommendations, the Planning Council will continually seek ways to build communities, both within the 
college and in the broader community. More specific responsibilities ot the Council are to: 

•Actively promote in the college and the community broad awareness ot and involvement in the 
planning process including representing viewpoint* ot colleagues and fellow citizen* and 
sharing information with them about opportunities tor "input." the work of the Planning ( !otinol. Ke\ 
issues ikldressed, and so on 
•Participate in the work of one or more subcommittees ot the Planning I Council 

• Review subcommittee recommendation* and provide directum in the overall development ot 
the strategic plan 

Subcommittee Responsibilities 

To accomplish its tasks, the Planning Council may cFux»e to organ ire itself into a number of smaller 
work groups or subcommittees. Those subcommittees may he assigned responsibility for specific issues or 
areas <tf concern. For example* following the organiration of the Building C Aimmunitie* report, there might he 
subcommittees to deal with curriculum, community partnerships, leadership, and so on. Responsibilities of 
the subcommittees would typically include the following: 

• Monitor discussions in the Planning Council and other settings tor issues, ideas, and 
recommendations pertaining to a specif ic assigned area of responsibility. 

• Identify individuals in the college or community who have special knowledge or experience related to 

10 



the area of subcommittee responsibility. If appropriate* invite additional individuals to either join the 
subcommittee as regular participant* {total membership .should probably not exceed tour to six) or 
"brief the suhannmittee regarding their area{s) of expertise. 
• Identify and review information resources (e.g., existing community or college reports or studies) 

pertinent to the subcommittee's area of responsibility. 
•Assist in planning and facilitating a focus group meeting highlighting strategic issues, opportunities, 
and priorities relating to the subcommittee's area of responsibility, and summarize focus group 



• Review, sort, and succinctly summarize the most salient information (from all sources) pertaining to 
the area of responsibility. 

•Provide by a stipulated deadline the subcommittee's draft recommendations regarding planning 
assumptions, strategic issues, and strategic recommendations related to the area of 
responsibility. 

Membership of the Planning Council 

The Planning Council needs to be large enough to represent a majority of the criteria spelled out under 
the decision rules listed below. Because of the complexity of community college realities and the 
importance of hearing from significant contingents within the college and the community, the full 
Planning Council can number 20 or slightly more. Such a number, though large, is workable, especially 
since Council members will have a number of opportunities to work in both small subcommittees and focus 
groups. If the number grows much larger, there is ;i strong likehhtx\l that the Planning Council will not 
coalesce as ,i decision-making group. Ideally, the Council should a No have roughly equivalent number* of 
college and community leaders. 

The following decision niles can he used to select people from the college tor the Council: 

• Are strong formal and informal leaders represented' 

• Is there significant faculty membership (>0 percent or more)' 

• Are there representatives from all employee groups' 

• Are there representatives from major segments of college life: instruction, student services, continuing 
education, business services, and so on? 

• Is the chief academic off icer a member J 

• Are planning, research, and institutional effectiveness expertise represented? 

• Is there representation from the faculty senate and/or collective bargaining units (when applicable).' 

• Are there representatives who can promote coordination of planning with other major efforts (e,g-, 
accreditation, assessment, and professional development) when appropriate? 

The following decision rules can be used to select people from the community tor the Council: 

• Are college governing board members represented? 

• Are influential community leaders included? 

• Are geographic sen ice areas represented? 

• Are key segments of community life represented? 

• Are underrepresented populations (e,g., minorities, women, disadvantaged people, and handicapped 
people) included? 

• Are members included who understand broad-based stxrial issues? 

• Are leaders included who understand community college realities? 

As the planning proce** becomes integrated into the annual cycle of college life, it is useful to rotate 
Planning Council membership (e,g M through three-year staggered terms) both to preserve continuity and to 
bring fresh ideas and representation into the process. 
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Leadership of the Planning Council 



Initially, the Planning Council needs to he prepared for and committed to an intensive fi>ur- to six- 
month planning pmcess. The full group should meet at least monthly, with subcommittee and fi>cus*group 
work adding additional rcspim^ibilities during certain phases of the project. 

The leadership of the Council is pivotal, Co-chairs are ideal, and there are two options for appointing 
avchairs: one eo*chatr from the college and one from the community, or one co-chair being a top-level 
administrator and one a facility leader. There are enough tasks to keep these co-chair* busy, and such an 
arrangement prevents any one person from experiencing undue constraint* from the assignment. As much 
as p*>ssibk\ it is a gmnJ idea to relieve college members from other committee assignment* during the 
planning process. 

Under the directum and leadership of these co-chairs, the Planning (Council as a whole needs time to get 
to know one another, with regular opportunity tor interaction. Members will need prompt communication 
and feedback that includes frequent updates on progress. 

Staff Support for Planning 

During the Planning Council's work, adequate staff support will he crucial This includes Kith secretarial 
support and staff facilitation. Gathering resources, providing information, summarizing material, keeping up 
with timelines, and arranging for logistical support will all be necessary duties. It is unrealistic to expert that 
either members of the Planning Council or the co-chairs can undertake their own leadership assignments 
without stati support, 'airing the planning prticcss start 'support might amount to a day a week tor two 
individuals. Recommended elements of such support include: 

• Secretarial support by one person who has been instmcred to give priority to the assignment. 

• One internal professional staff ' member who monitors the planning pnxess and communicates with 
key parties, ensures that timelines are adhered to. and responds to collective and individual requests of 
the Planning Council. For continuity's sake, it is ideal if such responsibilities can reside with a single 
person. This staff person needs excellent communication skills, including the ability to synthesize 
material and draft documents and he or she needs clear, regular access to Planning Council leadership 
and to the college CEO, 

• Adequate resources for these staff. 



Role of the Governing Board 

Strategic planning is a significant policy-making and direction-setting activity of the community college. 
As such* it is also an endeavor in which the governing hoard of the institution should be involved. The 
manner and extent of governing Krard involvement may vary widely, in accord with the overall governance 
structure of the institution, the Kurd's interest and expertise, its committee structure, its ties to the Itnral 
community, and so on. For example, the board may assume a strong initiating role in planning (U\, 
approving process design, identifying issues, and so on, perhaps in a planning retreat)* Alternatively, hoard 
members may participate in the process itself, as a "committee of the whole," through a hoard planning 
committee, or through designated representatives appointed to the Planning Council At the minimum, the 
hoard should actively monitor the process, receiving frequent progress reports, responding to position papers 
and draft diKuments, and so forth. And because the completed strategic plan serves as a policy statement, 
providing direction for future operations and resource allocations, the final draft should be presented for 
governing hoard approval 
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Use of Outside Consultants 



As the planning prtxess gets underway, a determination ne;\ls to Ke made about the possible use ot 
external consultants. If adequate internal staff resources are available with the skills, time, and willingness 
to perform the facilitation role, that may he ideal. Certainly resource constraints, the timing ot the project, 
and the needs of the institution need to be taken into account in such decisions. 

However, external consultants may have particular value in the following situations: when there are 
tension* in the college or the community, when collective bargaining deliberations are particularly volatile 
or prominent, when the institution is confronting particularly conp!. y issues in relation to its community, 
when there is likelihood that consensus will he difficult, when the institution itself is very large or complex, 
and when there is new leadership. 

External consultants bring fresh perspecti* es that are i>ften more objective or broad-harked. If they assume 
a significant amount of the staff support functions (e.g., in v *nng forth tasks, interviewing, drafting 
divumcnts or bringing discussion to closure) they can keep the planning process from unduly encumbering 
college staff. Furthermore, using outside consultants can free the Planning Council to concentrate in a more 
focused way on the deliberations and recommendation** to he developed. 

The effective use of external consultants depends on a clear definition of their role. In particular, it is 
important that consultants* contributions be primarily facilirative (i.e.* enabling college and community to 
plan efficiently and effectively) rather than prescriptive (i.e., stipulating the plan), so that local ownership 
of the pnnress and the plan is ensured. 



Suggested Activities and Resources 

In the following pages we offer selected materials that m.iv be useful .is the college "plans to plan." Below 
are brief nolo regarding the intended uses of those materials. 

Subcommittee Worksheet: Initial Organization 

This worksheet (or a modified version) may help Planning i 'ouneil subeommit tees organize their 
approach to their assigned tasks. 

Planning Process Activities and Timelines 

The timeline offered here is p irposely "generic" and would need to he augmented in a particular college 
setting with specific dates, deadlines, activities, and responsibilities. 

Planning Activity Worksheet 

As the Planning Council considers and selects particular approaches for gathering information and 
promoting broad-based involvement (e.g., campus retreat, community interviews or a public hearing), this 
worksheet may provide guidance in activity planning. 



Subcommittee Worksheet: Initial Organization 



( ) Students and Faculty 
( ) Instruction 
( ) Leadership 



( ) Curriculum 
( ) Assessment 



( ) Community Partnerships 



Involvement Needed; 

What groups/constituencies within the college and/or the community should he involved in planning in 
thi> area' 



Who (from the college or the community) should he invited immediately to join this subcommittee a** a 
regular participant' 



Who (from the college or the community) should he invited to brief the subcommittee on issues, 
information, or viewpoints pertinent to this area of responsibility! 



In addition to individual briefings that may he scheduled by the subcommittee, what other opportunities 
should be provided for "input" from the college and community (e.g., focus group, a questionnaire, or 
brown -bag discussion)' 



Information Resources : 

What available college or community studies, reports, or documents provide pertinent background or 
direction tor planning tn this area' Who will obtain them tor review by the subcommittee' 



What information that is not currently available might be specially useful to support planning in this 
area' Who ts in the best position to obtain and present that information.' 
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Planning Process Activities and Timeline 



EhassJl Planning to Plan 

pre- l\*signation of planning eiHtrdinator/tacilitator 

planning Appointment of Planning Council 

Selection of consultant(s), if any 

Planning Quincil orientation worktop 

Assessment of current planning efforts 

Inventory and review of available information 

Determination ot need tor mission review and values clarification 

Design of process, including schedule/timeline 
Phase II: Mission Review and Clarification 

pre- Planning Council meetings 

planning Public/campus forums, surveys, etc. 

Formal approval of values statement 
PhgsylH: Articulation of Shared Values 

pre- Planning Council meetings 

planning College retreat, interviews, focus groups, etc. 

Written exercises, draft document, feedback 

Formal approval 
Phase IV: Environmental and Institutional Scanning 

week 1- Planning Council meetings (weekly) 
week 4 Structured interviews with college faculty, 
staff, students, and administrators 

Structured interview* with community leaders 

Summaries of interview findings 

Planning I Council and/or subcommittee work on gathering and discussing information 
through review of available research, additional interviews, briefing sessions, position 
papers, tixrus groups, campus fonims, surveys, etc. 
Identification of Strategic Issues 

Subcommittee work sessions to ( 1 ) synthesize available information, including input from 
focus groups and other sources, and (2) produce position papers incorporating draft 
recommendations on planning assumptions, strategic issues, and strategic 
recommendations pertaining to subcommittee area 
Deadline tor receipt of subcommittee draft documents tor review prior to next Planning 

Council meeting 
Planning Council workshop 

Synthesis and summary of deliberations and decisions; solicitation of feedback 
PhaseVI: Formulation of Strategic Plan 

week 7 Initial draft of strategic plan; copies distributed to Planning Council 
week S Written feedback from Planning Council members on strategic plan; meeting for 
discussion 

week 9 Revised draft of strategic plan 

week 10 Planning Council review and approval 

CEO review and approval 
EhaggVlli Presentation, Approval and Dissemin ation of Strategic Plan 

week 1 1 Public presentation of strategic plan draft 
week 12 Revisions, if desirable 

Governing hoard approval, if applicable 

Publication and disvsemination 
Pfatgg \Uk Implementat ion and Follow*Up 

Continuous 



Phase V: 

week V 
week ft 
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Planning Activity Worksheet 

proposed planning activity: 

topic/focus: 

participants/target audience: 
timeframe: location: 

RESOURCES: (Existing) (New) 
Li^istiCx: 

Expertise: 

Information/Research: 
Financial. 

PEOPLE TO INVOLVE: 
In activity planning: 

In actual activity: 

EXPECTED RESULTS: 

POTENTIAL FOLLOW-UP TO THIS ACTIVITY: 

COMMUNITY-BUILDING STRATEGIES/PROCESS 
INCORPORATED IN THIS ACTI VITY-. 



RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTIVITY: 
PROGRESS REPORT DATE: 

NOTES: 

: ERJC 



III. THE COLLEGE MISSION: 
REVIEW AND CLARIFICATION 



The anchor for strategic planning is provided hy the institution's mission statement. Thus, an early task 
in the planning process is the development or review of that statement- It should he noted that the 
environmental and institutional assessment undertaken in strategic planning may occasionally result in a 
determination that the mission should he revised. Thus, while the mission statement provides direction for 
planning the planning process* may in turn affect the mission. 

To re-examine the mission is to pose some basic questions about institutional purposes and desired 
outcomes such as: Whv should we exist! What are our most osential functions? What do we do differently 
from- or better than -the competition' What should our students know and he able to do when they 
complete or graduate I For what are we willing to be accountable, 1 

Traditionally, the college mission statement provides information about the institution' » history, 
affiliation, service area, clientele, admissions policy, and major functions. A strong statement will also 
capture the colleges 1 relationship lo its community* its essential values, and its aspirations regarding the 
outcome* of .students' educational experience*. By clearly describing itself, the college establishes not only 
the basis for further planning efforts, but also the fundamental criteria for evaluation of institutional 
effectiveness. 

Mission review may result in the affirmation of existing documents, in slight mtKlification*, or in 
development of an entirely new statement. If the college has not recently undertaken such a review, and 
especially it major changes are proposed, a draft version should be widely distributed for discussion. Because 
of the significance of the mission statement, the final draft should be submitted tor approval by the 
governing board. 

Suggested Activities and Resources 

Provided on the following pages are selected materials that may be useful in the process of mission 
review. Below arc brief notes regarding the intended use of these materials. 

Focusing on Mission; Prior Questions to he Considered 

For the college to be clearly focused, certain fundamental questions may need to he considered before 
more specific programmatic and planning matters are addressed. Intended to stimulate thoughtful campus 
discussion, this piece suggests a number of "prior questions" related to the community college mission. 

Mission Statement Checklist 

After substantive review and discussion of all major aspects of the college mission, the existing or new 
mission statement should accurately reflect these deliberations and the conclusions reached. This 
instrument, suggesting a number of review questions related to the mission statement, might be used to 
stimulate discussion and to elicit feedback from campus and community constituents. 

Statements of Expectations 

Following review and affirmation of the college mission statement, it may he valuable to undertake 
discussions that seek to define expectations held by and for key groups of people, both on campus and 
beyond. At the heart of this exercise is the question, "If we are indeed to pursue and fulfill our mission, how 
must each of us and all of us contribute to that effort T 
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Focusing on Mission: 

Prior Questions to be Considered 

IS OUR COLLEGE A TRUE COMMUNITY OF LEARNING: 

• Do faculty and staff have a strong identification with the college? 

• Do classnxmi experiences create a community tor students? 

• Are part-time faculty, staff, and students significantly tied r o college life? 

• Is there unnecessary divisiveness, perhaps a pecking order in college life, that discourages 

connectedness? 

• Is there collaboration across the college in a number of areas and at a number of lev els? 

CAN OUR COLLEGE DEMONSTRATE THAT WE ARE COMMITTED TO AND EXCELLENT 
ATTEACHING? 

• Are faculty provided training and resources to effectively teach underprepared students? 

• Do faculty incorporate teaching strategies demonstrated to be effective with nontradtrionaf student*? 

• Are prescrviee and mservice professional development targeted to improve teaching? 

• Is evidence gathered to dixrument teaching effectiveness? 

• Is faculty evaluation clearly tied to student success in the Jassn>om? 

HAS OUR COLLEGE CLEARLY ARTICULATED ITS PRIORITIES AND THOUGHTFULLY 
PURSUED NEW CHALLENGES? 

• Have program priorities been clearly established? 

• Is there a process in place tor deciding on new initiatives? 

• Are budget decisions clearly tied to institutional priorities? 

• Are existing programs regularly evaluated? 

• Are programs terminated as well as added? 

• Are there institutional symptoms of being spread too thin, meh as deferred maintenance, increased 

reliance on part-time faculty, or a declining percentage of budget allocated to classnnim instruction? 

IS OUR COLLEGE ROUND BY UNREALISTIC SYSTEMS. TRADITIONS. OR PATTERNS THAT 
HO NOT REFLECT EITHER THE COMPLEXITY OF TI IE MISSION OR THE DIVERSITY OF THE 
STUDENTS TO RE SERVED? 

• Do we prov ide the same quality of service to evening and off-eampus students us to daytime on-campii** 

students? 

• l\* we gear schedules, programs, and services to part-time student realities? 

• Do iHir student support svstems take into account the needs of adult students (such as child care, 

financial aid, and tutoring)? 

• Do we create an environment in which students are likely to return to us again and again as lite-long 

learners? 

IX1ES OUR t XULEl SE ADEQUATELY SUPPORT AND ENI IANCE OUR TWO CORE MISSIONS, 
TRANSFER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 

• Do we have a truly exemplary* general education program that is more than a distribution of courses? 

• Are technical/vi>carional programs current, effectively preparing students for entry -level work force 

positions? 

• Do we adequately address basic literacy, critical thinking, human relations skills, and responsibility in 

our degree programs? 

• Are our pri>grams in their design and sequencing clearly designed to give our students future options in 

both academic pursuits and the work force? 
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AS A "FILL-INTHE-OAP* INSTITUTION, DOES OUR COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
COLLABORATE SUCCESSFULLY TO ELIMINATE TRADITIONAL DICHOTOMIES BOTH 
INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY? 

• Have successful interdisciplinary programs become instttuiionalued? 

• Have ctioperative arrangements been developed with educational institutions in both the public school 

sector and higher education? 

• Have cooperative arrangements with other community agencies made it possible to refer those students 

that cannot he adequately served? 

• Have substantive relationships with business and industry been established to ensure program 

currency? 
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Mission Statement Checklist 



REVIEW QUESTIONS 



COMMENTS 



1. Is the mission statement inclusive' 



• [\ vs it cover all significant 
aspects of organizational lite? 

• Does it sufficiently differentiate 
the college from other institutions? 

L Is the mission statement clear? 

• Is it stated in language that all 
constituent* can understand? 



• l\n> it avoid jargon and cloudy 
rhetoric? 



Is the mission statement realistic? 

• Doe* it indicate aspirations th it 
can he accomplished? 

• Can progress he adequately defined 
and assessed? 

• Does it indicate elements that can 
he measured? 



4. Are these items for which the college 
wishes to he held accountable? 



5. Are there other aspirations, expectations, 
goals, and/or values that need to he included? 
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Statement of Expectations 

(For Students, Faculty* Administrators, Staff, and Gnnmuntty) 

In response to the college mission statement, and in order to promote the achievement of that mission* 
the students seek to: 



The faculty members seek to: 



The administrators *eek to: 



The staff members seek to: 



The community seeks to 
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IV. ARTICULATING SHARED 
VALUES: THE COLLEGE AND 
ITS COMMUNITY 



BuiLlmg CawimmwiVs defines community "not only as a region to he served, hut also a climate to he 
created/' Such a definitional statement makes clear the inherently value-laden issue* facing a community 
college intent on building community- In its broadest and best sense, this interest encompasses a concern 
for the whole, for integration and collaboration, for openness and integrity, for inelusiveness and self- 
renewal. 

For a community college to successfully incorporate these concerns in its strategic planning pnnress, it 
must define, clarify, and secure commitment to core values for the institution. Ideally, representative 
leaders of the external community, specifically members of the Planning Council, should be included in this 
process of establishing core values. 

This section of the guideKn>k sets forth a series of exercises and activities for defining and clarifying 
organizational values. The obvious place to begin is by asking definitional questions designed to elicit the 
values and beliefs of the college and community. Fundamentally, the intent is to discover — through these 
interviews, in small groups, and through various other feedback mechanisms — what college and 
community members want the college to he and how they want various constituents to be treated in the 
educational process. During these definitional exercises, the college also needs to constantly wrestle with 
how it can more nearly adhere to the values it sets forth as important. 

A final step is to develop a draft values statement, relying on responses and feedback drawn from the 
various exercises. Opport tint ties for both written and oral feedback shumld be provided. Ideally, such a 
statement is brief, specific, and inspirational The form, stnicture, and style it takes should reflect, as much 
as possible, the unique identity of the college and its relationship to the community. 

Suggested Activities and Resources 

Provided in the following pages are selected exercises, activities, and assessments for defining and 
clarifying college and community values, These activities should complement tit her elements within the 
planning pri>eess and include several iterative opportunities to define, redefine, clarify, and thus internalize 
these values. Below are brief notes regarding intended uses of the following materials. 

Interview Questions 

This immanent provides a list of questions to be asked in interviews and small groups involving both 
college and community leaders. An interviewer/recorder needs to carefully record and coalesce responses to 
these questions, looking for common themes and central issues. 

College Retreat: Focusing on Shared Values 

Drawing on both the values developed in the Building Communities report and those distilled from 
interviews of college and community leaders, the college can participate in a half-day retreat designed to 
give large numbers of the college family the opport unity to discuss and distill those values that will serve 
the college and community well. 
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Pi^MgHPft Exfflrires Shared VaUres 



Before a values statement becomes a formal document, the values need to be clarified and refined in ways 
that give legitimacy to the varied perspectives of college ami community leaders and, at the same rime, 
establish common ground. This exercise may he used to help refine values statements, identify potential 
issues and harriers, and develop strategies or activities to minimize any discrepancies. 

Clarifying Kev Value Concepts 

A scries ot questions is offered to facilitate clarification of college and community values. 
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Interview Questions 

L What do ytni most care about a* a member of the college community? As a member of the larger 



community? 



2. How do you want to he treated by your colleagues? By the community.' 



V What is distinctive about the college? About the community? 



4. Are there existing barriers to mist, honesty, and open^v.^? 



5. What is your vision tor the future of the college? For the future ot the community? 



6. What elements would your ideal work environment include? 



7. What elements would increase the likelihood of collaboration in the college? In the community? 



8. What are the classic stories told at the college? In the community? 



9. How are values communicated to students? To prospective students 7 



10. What values will most promote student success at the college* In the community? 
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Retreat Agenda 

(One-Half Pay) 



1 5 mm. 



20 mm. 



Agenda Item Time 

OVERVIEW OF STRATEGIC : PL ANNlNl ? PRU TSS 

AND VAKILS l XUIPONENT 10 nun. 

BUILDING COMMUNITIES 10 mm. 

Review «i| MuiMing Communities report and theme 
Purpose i it retreat 

fekpback from strutl 'red interviews 
of college employees and community leaders 

RX'USl .ROUPS: 

BUILPINi .COMMUNITY WITHIN THECOLLFGE 

Planning Council member in each group serves as leader. Tasks: (I) Each group will 
discuss and devise recommendation* regarding how the college can and should build 
community on campus; (2) Hach group will identily two to three issues harriers that 
will need to he addressed it community building is to he successful; ( Focu* group 
wtll provide a two-mmute report to the larger group. 

RXri'S GROUP REPORTS ANP DISi X'SSION *0 nun. 

(Written note* turned in lt»r compilation) 

FlX HJS GROUPS: 
BUILDING I :OMMUNlTY BEYON1 ) Tl IK t X>U.El U: 

T:isl<s; Same a* above, with .ittention turned to commututv building in the service region 
external to the college. 

FOCUS GROW REPORTS ANP DISCUSSION *0 

(Written notes turned in for compilation) 

C .AMPl IS FORI IM: STRATEl 5R : ISSl iES d0 
IN Bl HI.PINC ) ( XUIMl 'NIT1FS 

Open Discussion 

WRAP-UP 



20 nun. 



mm. 



nun. 
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Discussion Exercise: Shared Values 



Form groups of five to seven. Focusing tin the values related to building amimunities, complete the 
following tasks: 

• Identify two to three challenges/issue>/hirriers that will need to he addressed if the community 
building initiatives in the college and the community are to be successful. 



'Create two to three statements which succinctly express values that the college affirms are important 
if if is to build community. Repeat this exercise, fociiMngon similar values tor the community. 



Identity two to three specific activities or strategies the collect **nd community should pursue ro 
reduce barriers and/or encourage value development. 



Each discussion group should designate a spokesperson to provide a brief report to the larger group. The 
results of the work of thin discussion group should he summarised, shared with participants, and used as a 
resource in developing a final values statement 
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Clarifying Key Value Concepts 



The following four sets of questions need to he answered both hy college and community respondents. The 
format is designed to facilitate the clarification of values when perspectives among college and community 
strategic planning participants might differ. 

WHAT IS OUR VISION FOR THE COLLEGE: 



WHAT IS OUR VISION FOR THE COMMUNITY? 



WHAT IS OUR COMMITMENT TO STUDENTS: 



WHAT IS OUR COMMITMENT TO POTENTIAL STUDENTS.' 



HOW CAN THE C rOLLEGE HELP TO MAKE THE COMMUNITY A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE: 



HOW CAN THE t COMMUNITY HELP TO MAKE THE COLLEGE THE BEST IT CAN BE: 



HOW DO COLLEGE EMPLOYEES WISH TO TREAT EACH OTHER AND COMMUNITY 
GROUPS/MEMBERS WITH WHOM THEY DEAL: 



HOW DO COMMUNITY MEMBERS WISH TO TREAT EACH OTHER AND COLLEGE 
REPRESENTATIVES WITH WHOM THEY DEAL: 
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V. EN VIRONMENTAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL SCANNING 



A central effort in strategic planning is the identification and analysis of environmental and internal 
conditions which will significantly affect the future of the college and the community. Pertinent 
environmental factors tc he considered will likely include demographic trends, political issues, economic 
i?nd labor market conditions, social values, competition in the higher education market, technological 
change, and the aspirations held hy significant external constituencies of the college. Lxiking internally, 
the college may wish to assess enrollment trends and patterns, student characteristics and goals, faculty and 
staff characteristics and needs, curriculum and instructional improvement efforts, collective bargaining 
issues, policy gaps, facility needs, financial trends and projections, human and fiscal resource development 
priorities, and so on. 



A Menu of Approaches 

A variety of approaches have been effective in undertaking environmental and institutional scanning in 
collegiate settings. The scope and method for this strategic analysis will depend on each institution's 
objectives, previous assessment efforts, existing information, and resources available tor research and 
planning. 

In accord with the major theme of this guidebook, it may be useful to organize the information-gathering 
effort around the major topics of the Building Communing: report: students and faculty, curriculum, 
instruction, campus communication, community partnerships, leadership, and assessment. Provided at the 
end of this chapter and in Appendix 1 are two instruments specifically designed to assist colleges in assessing 
their current status in relation to the recommendations set forth in the AACJC Futures Commission report. 

Using the folUwing "menu" as a stimulus, each college may create environmental and institutional 
scanning methods appropriate to its unique circumstances. 

Review of Existing Information 

Certainly it makes sense to begin by reviewing information currently available, evaluating its accuracy 
and pertinence, and identifying gaps that need to be filled. Those gaps can then be addressed incrementally 
hy seeking new r information sources, building on existing research efforts, or designing new research 
pmjects. The important point is that strategic planning is a continuous learning prt>eess, and its initiation 
need not await that unforeseeable future time when all possible research is complete and perfect. 

To support its envinmmental assessment efforts, the institution may draw on information available from 
a variety of sources, including, for example, studies and reports produced by local and state planning offices, 
public utility companies, economic development organizations, chambers of commerce, newspapers, and 
the Census Bureau. Information about the college itself will be available from the array of reports, studies, 
and surveys that the institution produces either routinely or for special purposes. Included, for example, are 
enrollment statistics; surveys of students, staff, employers, and graduates; studies of student demographies, 
performance, and attrition; reports produced for state or federal offices; pn>gram reviews; self-study reports 
for accreditation; advisory committee recommendations; and so on. An inventory of this existing 
information and review by the Planning Council will likely provide a very substantial basis for the planning 
process* 
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Surveys 

Either to collect general planning information (e.g., through a community needs assessment or campus 
-opinion poll) or to focus attention tm a particular planning issue (e.g., marketing or student retention), the 
Planning Onincil may occasionally request or conduct a special survey. Careful attention to the wording of 
items, sampling techniques, response rates, and interpretation (if results will lend strength to this approach. 

Interviews 

Structured interv iews, conducted hy trained interviewers, are a useful way to ensure breadth in the 
perspectives opinions, and information contributed to the planning process. Potential interviewees might 
include students, f aculty, staff, administrators, policy makers, and key leaders of community constituencies. 
Interview results may he analyzed and succinctly summarized for the Planning Council. 

Focus Groups 

The focus group, a familiar method in marketing research, is potentially a very rich source of planning 
information, a rewarding strategy for broadening involvement in planning, and a useful forum for 
qualitative assessment. Hocus groups should be small (i.e., no more than 15 people, with seven to 10 ideal), 
brief (no longer than two and one-half hours), well planned, and skillfully facilitated. The "focus" may be a 
particular audience (e.g., business leaders, faculty, minority students, public school counselors) or a 
particular issue (e.g., outcomes assessment, curriculum, business/industry partnerships). Ideally, members of 
the college Planning Council may serve in each focus group meeting as facilitators, astute listeners, and 
recorder*. 



Invited Briefings 

Very often, the Planning Council will identify individuals in the college and community who, by virtue 
of their particular position, experience, or expertise, can contribute important information or perspective to 
the planning process. A useful technique is to devote one Planning Council meeting (or even a full-day 
workshop) to a series of 10-minute "briefings" provided by these invited individuals. Planning Council 
subcommitrees or special task groups may also use this technique in developing their assigned topic, 

Planning Retreats 

The planning retreat is a frequently favored method for working with the faculty, the administrative 
team, the governing hoard* and/or community representatives in clarifying values, sharing visions, and 
identifying strategic issues. Significant benefits often accnie when people are gathered in an informal 
setting away from the distractions of the workplace. 

Campus and Community Forums 

Roth very early in the planning process ~ as a method for identifying issues worthy of exploration — 
and also toward the end of the process ~ as an opportunity for hruid audiences to react to position papers 
or to a draft of the planning document — the open forum or "hearing" promotes inclusiveness and open 
communication. Opportunities for participants to speak (within specified time limits) may be supplemented 
by the use of structured forms for wiitten comments. 

The task in strategic analysis is to transform large amounts <tf data into smaller amounts of useful 
information and then to determine what implications the information holds for the future of the college 
and the community. That task becomes the Planning Council's challenge as the group sorts, analyzes, and 
discusses the results of environmental and institutional scanning efforts. 
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Suggested Activities and Resources 



Provided in the following pages are selected materials that may be useful* either singly or in combination, 
in environmental and institutional scanning. This collection is certainly not exhaustive, nor is it meant to 
be prescriptive. Rather, the examples are offered to stimulate thinking about methods that might he tailored 
to match the unique characteristics and circumstances of a particular community college in a particular 
community. Below are brief notes regarding the intended uses of materials provided. 

Inventory of Information Sources for Planning 

Tliis instrument may he used by the Planning Council or the administrative team as a simple guide tor 
identifying and evaluating existing information that is potentially useful in planning. 

Recommendations from the Buiidinjg Communities Report: Assessment Worksheet 

Results of the institutional self-assessment (see Appendix I) may provide the basts tor further discussion, 
identification of needs for local study and research, and selection of strategic issues. This worksheet, 
adapted from AAlTjl* workshop materials, may be useful in interpreting and pursuing assessment findings. 

Interview Format 

This format, or a locally tailored version, may serve as the basis for interviews conducted with college 
employee?* and with leaders in the broader community. 

Foyuy Group Planning Material 

Provided on separate pages are (1) a general protocol tor focus group planning, (2) a worksheet for use by 
planning committees, 0) a draft agenda for focus group meetings, and (4* a list of potential questions to be 
posed during a Ukus group meeting. 
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Inventory of Information Sources for Planning 



Available 



Not 
Available 



In 

Prioress 



1. Statements of institutional mission, values, gmls 

2. Institutional surveys and studies 

• Entering student surveys 
•Nonreturning student surveys 

• Exit interviews 
•Graduate/completer surveys 

• Faculty/staff surveys 

• Retention/attrition studies 

• Student demographic studies 
»Tran*te r studies 

• Placement studies 
•Employer surveys 

• Program/course evaluations 

• Self-study reports 

• Special committee reports 
•Alumni surveys 
•Community needs assessments 

• Labor market surveys 

Studies ot student performance 

•On admissions, achievement, and/or placement tests 

• In credit courses, internships, competitions, etc. 

• After transfer 

• In jobs related to study 

•On standardized or locally developed examinations 

• On pre- and post-tests 
•On licensure examinations 

4- Routine reports and publications 

• Enrollment reports 

• Course schedules 

• Financial and audit reports 

• Integrated Postseeondary Education l>ata System/Higher Education Genera! Information Survey 

reports 

•Reports for government agencies (e.g. civil rights, financial 
aid, veterans' programs) 
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Not 
Available 



In 



5. Reports or studies hy other organization.* 

• Chambers of commerce 

• Utility companies 



• Economic development agencies 

• Local and stare planning offices 

• Trade associations 

• Census Bureau 

• Employment office* 

• State education agencies 

• University research pmjects 

• CommisMoned studies or reports 

6. Program reviews and personnel evaluations 

7. Advisory committee recommendations 

8. Governing hoard directives 

9. State education plan>or directives 

10. Planning activities 

• Survey* 

• Interviews 

• Fticus groups 

• Inv ited briefings 

• Planning retreats 

• Campus/community forums 

• Position papers 



• Newspaper research off ices 



H, Other: 
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Recommendations from the Building Communities Report: 
Assessment Worksheet 



MAJOR AREA: 

( )Students I ) Faculty 

( )d »mnumity Partnerships 

EXISTING STRENGTHS: 



( )Curriculum 
( )LcitJcr*hip 



( instruction ( )Cnmpus O immunity 
( ) Assessment 



APPARENT WEAKNESSES: 



POTENTIAL OPPORTUNITIES: 



APPITIONAL INFORMATlON/RESEARa I NEEPED: 



PRIORITY FOR ACTION': 

Wh v : 



( )li\iih ( )MeJ»um ( )L»m 



POTENTI AL STRATEGIC ! REC -OMMENPATION(S): 



POTENTIAL C-OMMUNITY-BUILDINC» STRATEGIES/BENEFITS: 
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Interview Format 

( ) Community 

RESfONI^ENT ( ) Administrator 

{ ) Faculty 
{ > Staff 
( ) Student 

position/deft, or 
division 



L Background: How long have you lived in the service area? Please describe your involvement in the 
community and its educational institutions. 

H. Environmental/Community Issues: What are the three or tour major issues facing this region during 
the JWlV What is unique about the area* What are its greatest resources and strengths* 

III. The Community College: Tlease describe your involvement with the community college. What are 
your perceptions regarding the college' 

IV. Priorities: What do you see as the single most important priority to he addressed in this initiative to 
"build communities".' What single initiative, in your view, could most enhance (I) college 
responsiveness to the community and region, and (2) community/regional support tor the college' 



V. Challenges and Barriers: What do you anticipate will he the most significant challenges to he met or 
harriers to be overcome* Are there harriers, disagreements, or ideological differences that need to he 
addressed.' Are there important issues that no one seems to be talking about. 1 Are there striking 
examples of 'cooperation and resource sharing that vou can point to? 



VI. Values and Vision: From your perspective, how would vou describe the ideal outcomes ot this strategi 
planning proces*.' What is your visum regarding the role of the community college in the educational 
development of the region? 

Other Comment s/C Concerns/Suggestions: 
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Focus Group Protocols 



Facilitating a focus group involves a few simple protocols. The facilitator^) provides general instructions 
to a group of no more than 1 5, and preferably seven or eight, participants. First, the group needs to he given 
ground rules and context. Participants need to understand clearly their purpose in discussing a certain topic, 
and need a sense of the desired outcomes of the discussion. 

The facilitator should make his or her intrtxluctory comments brief and specific. Then tlte focus group 
can respond to a series of questions or related topics that are apportioned over the designated time period 
(not to exceed two and one^half hours). The ground rule* for this discussion incorporate the principles of 
active listening and brainstorming and include the following: 

• The facilitator and other group members should be encouraged to ask clarify ing questions. 

• Hie facilitator is encouraged to give feedback on what he or she has heard, asking group members to 
verify, augment* or restate points of view when necessary. 

• No one member should monopolize or dominate the discussion. The facilitator should be willing to 
interv ene when this ixrcurs. 

• Highly evaluative, judgmental, or critical responses are discouraged. The desire is for open sharing of 
ideas. 

• An exploratory tone is encouraged, one that Ux>ks for several responses to a particular question or 
quandary. 

• Group members are encouraged to "p'RRVback" on other members' ideas, ask one another for 
clarification, and cwperate in the discussion in other ways. 

Tart of the tocus group facilitation process involves the accurate, objective recording of what is discussed. 
As a concluding task, a summary document should encapsulate the major issues and themes developed, and 
these may he drawn from written notes. It may also be desirable to audiotape the presentation for later 
listening to double-check impressions. 
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Focus Group Planning 



( )Studenr* and Faculty ( )Currieulum ( instruction ( )Campus Community 

( )Assessment ( )G>mmunity Partnerships ( )Leadership 

Pantopon 

In general, what groups or constituencies within the college or the community should he represented in this 
tocus group' 

Specifically* who (from the college or the community/region) should be especially invited to participate in 
the fi>cus group meeting? 



Agenda Planning 

Review* focus group draft agenda and note suggested changes. 
Strategic Questions 

What specific questions should he presented tor discusston in the focus group meeting* 
# 

Materials 

What specific materials (not to exceed three to four pages) should he used as hand-outs in the toe us 
group meeting? 

• Recommendations from ButUii^Crommunities 
# 

j fchydule/Arrangements 

Focus group meeting time preference; *1_ 
Recorder/reporter for focus group meeting: 

O 
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Draft Agenda for Focus Group Meetings 

Afpnvfo from Respon>iHlitv 
WEU XWE/INTROIUXTIONS 



OVERVIEW 

Strategic planning project 
Purpose tit fiKib group meeting 
Distribution of response tonus 



CXWEXT R^R RXUS GROUP 
Rtvominendations from BwLlin^ 

Communities report 
iMier materials/information (optional) 



STRATEl »IC : Qt JESTIONS 
Presentation and tiKused 

discussum ot strategic quest n >n> and 
issues prepared hv subcommittee 



OPEN R^RUM 

Participant opportunity to make statement* awarding 
additional concerns, issues, or priorities (two-minute 
limit per person) 
PWussion (as time allows) 



COMPLETION >F RESPONSE R>RMS 
Participant opportunity to 

prioritize issues, make suggestions, etc. 



Time 
10 min. 



S min. 



10 min. 



50 min. 



^0 mm. 



1 5 min. 
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Focus Group Questions 



Questions Related to Focus Group Topic 

(Briefly review the Futures Commission recommeiidations pertaining to the Uvusjjnmp topic and question* 
developed by the Planning t^ounci! subcommittee.) 

1. Which recommendations have particular importance tor this college and this community.' Why .' 

2. Are there other concerns (related to topic) that deserve priority consideration.' Win ? 
V What are the most mi/vmam priorities tor action related to this topic * 

4. Thinking through what has Kvn said about issues and priorities, where do you see special opportunities 
within the college, in the community, or between the college and the community for creating connections, 
partnerships, and collaborate ml 



Questions Related to Overall Strategic Planning 

5. How can the college strengthen its relationship with the community' 

6. How can particular individuals and £roiip^ in the community moiv effectively support the community 
college' 

7. i\vrall, what arc the most imlxtrkim strategic issues affecting the kiturc evlucationa! development of oui 
regit »n ' 
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VI. IDENTIFICATION OF 
STRATEGIC ISSUES 



The sorting of information, perceptions, values, and aspiration* that occur* during the Planning 
Council discussion and debate cumulatively results in the identification of discrepancies between "present 
status" and "desircd state." Over the course of discussions, the tendency will be tor those "discrepancy 
needs" to pun emphasis by being viewed from different vantage points and through both quantitative and 
qualitative assessments. Several methods may be used to provide some smicnire for deliberations — and to 
promote consensus building within the Planning Council. 

A technique that has been useful in a wide variety of community college settings to facilitate the work of 
summarizing information, refining the definition of critical issues, and ptwtulating potential strategic 
responses is the development of position papers on selected topics. Following the organization of the 
Building Communities report- for example, petition papers might focus on each of the seven major topics 
addressed therein. Alternatively, papers might focus on specific issues (e.g., minority student recruitment 
and retention or community economic development), on functional areas of the college (e.g., student 
services, instructional programs, or finance and facilities), or on other topics. The ActuA writing may he 
accomplished by the subcommittees of the Planning Council, by other groups (e.g., a college committee or 
the faculty organization), or by a selected individual in the college or community who possesses particular 
expertise. 

To serve effectively as a basis for discussion and decision making, position papers should be short, 
succinct, and substantive, clearly distinguishing between fact and opinion. Components of each topical 
paper might include: 

1. A brief summary of salient information pertaining to the assigned tiipic, describing "what is" 

2. A brief statement of visum or aspiration, describing "what should be" 

A bnef statement of planning assumptions, describing perceived future conditions or trends that are 
likely to have a significant impact on college and community development in the area of concern 

4- IVlineation of strategic issues tor the college and community, as abated to the assigned :opic 

5. Formulation of recommended strategics for addressing issues, implementing values, and reducing the 
discrepancy between "what is" ami "what should be" 

In addition to having the Planning Council review the completed position papers, it may be desirable to 
disseminate the di>cuments more widely, providing opportunities for concerned constituents to resp* md 
either orally or in writing. 

As an alternative to the development of position papers — or perhaps as a supplementary activity — the 
Planning Council subcommittees may chtxxse to work through a structured exercise that leads them toward 
the definition of strategic issues and associated recommendations pertaining to their assigned topics. 

A critical juncture in the planning process is a final Planning Council workshop wherein the group 
achieves consensus regarding a distilled list of those strategic issues and directions that are most important 
to the future educational development of the college and its community. To summari:e this process, a draft 
document may be developed to integrate findings and state explicitly the conclusions that have been 
reached. This dtKument may serve essentially as the first draft of the strategic plan. 
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Suggested Activities and Resources 



Provided in the following pages arc selected materials that may he useful, either singly or in combination, 
in the process of delineating strategic issues and moving toward formulation of strategic recommendation* 
Below are brief notes regarding the intended uses of these materials. 

Strategic Issues: Back drop Questions 

In the prtKess ot" probing issues and identifying specific strategic planning recommendations, certain 
questions need to be responded to because they reflect some of the more difficult, volatile underlying 
concerns raised by the AACJC Futures Commission report. These hackdn>p questions often need to be 
grappled with while fleshing out position papers, before developing specific recommendations. 

Strategic Issues: Identification and Ranking 

This rather simple feedback form ma> be used to summarize group discussions and elicit individual 
responses. When the responses are aggregated, such a ti>ol can be useful in identifying both areas of 
agreement and issues that require further discussion. Since the delineation of cnicial strategic issues is 
generally an iterative process, this exercise may be repeated at several points in the planning pnvess. 
thereby facilitating over time the development of increasing precision and group consensus. 

Developing Strategic Issues and Recommendations: A Worksheet 

Focused on the major topics addressed in the Building Communities report, this worksheet consists of a 
series of questions which may be used to guide the work of Thinning Council subcommittees. Adapted from 
materials developed for the AACJC College Team Workshops, the exercise is a logical way to pursue issues 
identified in the institutional self-assessment process suggested in the previous chapter. 

Position Paper Components 

When position papers are commissioned, it is extremely helpful to provide designated authors with 
guidance regarding content, length, and form.tt. This hand-out serves as an example of *ueh guidance. 

Response Sheet 

At various points in the planning process, it may be desirable to distribute written materials (e.g.. 
position papers, a draft of the strategic plan) for review by the Planning Council or broader audiences. A 
brief response sheet, completed by readers, can provide valuable feedback. This example was prepared to 
accompany a paper summarizing strategic issues and recommendations; however, the general format may be 
adapted for other purposes. 
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Strategic Issues: Backdrop Questions 



Students 

1 . i\vs our student population march the demtigraphy * >f our service area 

2. Are we effectively attaining various student groups — the old as well as the young, minority as well as 
majority, pan-time as well a> fiilbumc, etc. J 

V Are programs and sen ices reflective of various student continents and their differing needs and interests, 
rather than being homogeni:ed to serve everyone, at the same time and in the sank' way' 

4. Are there particular subgroup* at risk or in crisis in the external community that the college is not now 
serving hut perhaps should *er\ e' 

5. I\v* an analysts of policy* pnnrcdua's. and formal practice otter any evidence tit institutional racism or 
sexism, perhaps a vestige of an earlier era in organizational lite? 

6. Are expectations of students spelled out and made availahle in a number of tonus both to prospective and 
current students' 



Faculty 

1. After selection, dtv* the orientation and mentoring of new faculty continue tor an extended period 
(at least one academic year)' 

2. .Are new faculty given time to develop necessary skills, or are they assigned multiple preparation* and the 
more difficult or less popular teitching assignments? 

1 las the college caMullv articulated and planned development experiences to ensure that new and 
pan-time faculty are committed to the community college philosophy and the student* that philosoph\ 
encompasses' 

4. IV pan-tune faculty's teaching assignments generally fall in the late afternoon and evening' IX* they have 
adequate supervision? Are the support services they receive at those times roughly equivalent to service* 
provided during the day? 

5. What is the percentage of increase in minority faculty hired during the List five year*? How does this group's 
average tenure at the college compare with length of stay of nonmtnority faculty member*? 

6. Are here development programs in place to help current staff who lack certain qualifications acquire 
the needed skills or credentials' 

7. What effort has been given to attracting significant numbers of minority part-time faculty? 
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1 « Do all ca'Jit courses strips specific aspects of literacy? 

2. Are inter Jij^ciplinary programs evident? Have they been institutionalized — provided r-sources and 
administrative support.' Am they included in teaching load? 

V Are there clear pattern* of continuity between credit and noneredit programs, with students tit winy in both 
direction* because matters of sequencing and tuning have Keen considered? 

4. 1 lave faculty established effective prerequisite c< Hirst* guidelines that ensure that the majority ot students 
entering particular courses will he able to perform at the necessary skill level? 

5. Have programs been carefully axmhnated and sequenced. 7 For example, in a multio allege setting, can the 
institut i4)ii ensure comparability of course and prt>gram credits? 

<>. Are the completion rates for the A A/AS and A AS degrees comparable? Aw there ival incentives (i.e., 
strong pr**gram reputation and tmnsfcrability of credit ) tor completing an associate degae hetoa pursuing a 
baccalaureate degree? 

7. Are there close alliances Ktwecn libera! and technical programs that help students cross these artificial 
mission boundaries? 

S. Is program review vital and regular? 

IWs the printed curriculum (i.e.. in the catalog) match the uiutjit curriculum (i.e., m the classroom)? How 
do the printed and the taught curricula compare ti» the ibtzai/ci;triciilufn( i.e., a.^ experienced by students 
through their course-taking patterns)? 

Teachint! 

1. Is research on teaching and learning tied tocla*sr*<mi teachmu through programs ot professional 
development? 

2. Is effective teaching the titciis of pn*grams that reward and rccogni:e college faculty? 

V Are there fnnnal programs and incentives in place that encourage faculty tit pursue cooperative learning 
within the classroom' 

4. allocation of fistal re*wrces reflect reaching and learning as a top institutional priority* 

5. I\> policies on overload, late registration, withdrawal, etc. reflect a strong college commitment r > teaching 
and learning? 

6. 1\ks the college use insfnictional technoLtgy in ways that offer the classntom teacher addition.tl resiHirces 
tor monitoring, recordkeeping, drills, practice, etc.? 

7. Are the instructional implications of technology constantly explored, tested, evaluated, and, when 
appropriate, implemented? 

8. Have all major employee gtt nips been asked to define their r >les in strengthening teaching and learning and 
in serv ing students? 
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Campus Cgromwimy 

L Do the timing and organization of programs and service* reflect the needs of nontraditional students? 

2. Has the college developed programs that are tainted to fit the needs of more than one contingent of 
students (e.g., young, tiill-time, returning, part -time)? 

Are clear, multiple pathways set forth tor achieving educational goals? 

4. Are there physical spaces that are pleasant and welcoming to infonnal gatherings of students? 

5. l>*s the college, especially its students reguiarlv interact with the larger community? 

6. A w hew highly visible programs that reflect cultural diversity and culturally diverse interests? 

7. Divs a cursory tour of the college campus reveal evidence of students and start mingling informally across 
race, age, and cultural boundaries' 



Partnerships 

1. Do tacmty from various educational sectors in the community confer with each other in significant, 
ongoing ways? 

2. Do top leaders, including hoards and C *EtV from various educat ional institutions and agencies, meet to 
discuss/ resolve educational issues? 

1 Is the diak>gue between employers and the faculty of" the technical programs thar serve them substantive 
rather than cursory? 

4. Are turf issues resolved quickly by college leadership? 

5, Are collaborative skills and programs highly slight and valued by the college? Are collaborative programs 
emphasized and institutionalized over time? 

6, Are there pn>grams in place which students can begin in high schix>I, continue in the community college, 
and finish in a four-year setting? 

7. Are there viral inrerinsritutional collaborations? 



Leadership 

1 , Do top leaders communicate a clear vision for the college and establish behaviors and guidelines for 
achieving it? 

2. Are potential leaders identified early and then encouraged and supported through institutional assignments, 
mentoring, and formal educational experiences? 

1 Are minorities and women a significant proportion of such a cadre? 

4. Has the percentage of women and minorities in leadership roles risen significantly during the last five years? 
Has the growth kept pace with their proportionate representation in the job market and among the 
student body? 



5. Aiv programs in place that encourage faculty to move hey*T*d discipline interests and stmcrua** to focus on 
larger and more comprehensive leadership matters J 

6. IX> community college administrators demonstrate educational leadership, embodying the principles tif 
great reaching and active learning? Do they insist on the need to focus on student needs? Do they relate to 
followers as colleagues! 



Assessment 

1. Have specific institutional outcomes, especially student learning outcomes been delineated? Are there 
srnicrua's in place to assess these outcomes on a regular basis? 

2. Are all assessment activities clearly tied to planning.' 

3. Is there a growing contingent within the college community with the expertise to assess varum* aspects of 
institutional effectiveness? Is there an ongoing pn>gram of professional development to increase such a 
cadre? 

4- Are prt^nuns in place which assess literacy and general education competence at the completion of a 
program t i study? 
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Strategic Issues; Identification and Ranking 



EadJ 

The following strategic issue* were identified during the Planning Council meeting on , Some 

similar items have been combined, and the categories have been added. 

Please review the list and then rank order the items, using the space to the left ot each statement, from 
*j (highc! priority) to* (lowest priority). 

Community Building 

(issue statement) etc. 

Student* and Faculty 

(issue statement) etc. 

Curriculum 

(issue statement) ere. 

Instruction 

u s *ue statement) etc. 

Community Partnership* 

(issue statement) eu. 

Leadership 

(issue statement) etc. 

Assessment 

(issue statement) etc. 

Part II 

Please review the list again. Then, based on your own second thoughts, review of interview summaries, 
discussions, and other information, please suggest additions, deletions, or modification* on the back of this 
page. 
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Developing Strategic Issues and Recommendations: 
A Worksheet 



TOPIC: t )SfikLnr* ( )Facnlt\ ( )Curricuhim ( )hv*ruction 

( )Campus Community ( Klommunity Partnerships 

{ ^Leadership ( )A*M>rfiient 

TARGET 

ISSUE: ,.. — 



E xisting Streng ths/ Documentation of Aehie* ement 

What existing college or community programs/service* address this issue' 

What evaluative evidence is available to document success' 
A pparent G aps/Nee d for Effort 

In what *pecittt areas is there .1 need to strengthen current programs or design new ones related to t 
bnic. 1 

Strategic Objective 

In specific terms, what should the eollegc/tonuminitv aim to accomplish ' 
Desired Re sult?* 

It the strategy js successful, what observable, "documcntahlc" results will he produced' 
Involvement Ne eded 

What groups or individuals within the college should be involved in addressing this issue-; 
Potential Campus or Commun ity Connections 

What community organizations or leaders should he involved.' How might this initiative contrihtit 
building an enhanced sense of community' 
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Information/Research Needed 

What specific additional information is needed to support planning and implementation efforts in this area? 



Resources Needed 

What are the evident needs tor resources (personnel, rime, space, equipment, and dollars)? 
Special Considerations 

Are there unique circumstances, opportunities, or requirements that .should he taken into account? 
Potential Barriers 

What prohlems or constraints can he anticipated? 
justification 

What benefits miyht the college/community realize through aenny on this issue? What penalties might 
result from inattention or inaction. 1 
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Position Paper Components 



Rationale 

Provide a brief statement of background information regarding the assigned topic. The task is to summarize 
succinctly ( I ) "what arc"— the most salient tacts describing current conditions — and (2) "what should be" 
— the most pertinent or compelling values, visions, and aspirations expressed by the college and the 
community. This summary should be derived from information available through written materials, 
interviews, briefings, fivus groups, and other sources. Length limit: two pages, typed and single-spaced. 



Planning Assumptions 

Provide one to tour statements that succinctly describe perceived future conditions or trends pertinent to 
the assigned topic. Length limit: one-halt page, typed and single-spaced. 



Strategic Issues/Directions 

Given an understanding of ( 1 ) "what is" in contrast to "what should be" and (2) planning assumptions, 
consider the implications. Then delineate the most significant "discrepancy needs", that is, the strategic 
issues that must he dealt with if the college and community are to move effectively in desired directions 
over the next several years. Length limit: one page, typed and single-spaced. 



Strategic Recommendations 

Formulate recommended strategies tor addressing the identified issues and reducing the discrepancy 
between current state and desired state. Length limit: one page, typed and single-spaced. 
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Response Sheet on Strategic Issues: 
Priorities for the Future 



Rased on the information presented in thi* paper, and in light of your own knowledge and experience* 
please respond to the following statements. Indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree by circling 
the appropriate numher on the response scale; 



1 - strongly disagree 

2 = moderately disagree 
? = somewhat disagree 
4 - no opinion 

Space in provided tor additional comments and suggestions. 

I. a. The position paper provides an 

apparently accurate ami appropriate 
summary of the present status of the 
college and its community. 

k The paper is "on target" with regard 
to the identification of issues that 
should be addressed through the 
strategic plan. 

c. The paper provides a clear and succinct 
presentation of proposed strategic 
recommendations. 



5 = somewhat agree 

6 ~ moderately agree 

7 - strongly agav 



i : ms(>7 



1 : M 5 6 7 



LM4ift7 



t Comments: 

2. Listed below in abbreviated form are the strategic recommendations set forth in the paper. For each 
item, please indicate the extent to which you support its inclusion as a part of the strategic plan. 

(List each strategic recommendation with the response scale alongside.) 

Comments 



On the whole, I concur with the 
strategic recommendations set forth 
in the paper. 



I 2 M 5 6 7 
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VII. FORMULATION OF THE 
STRATEGIC PLAN 



Once the important strategic issues have been identified, the next linear step in the planning proce«* is 
to specify the desirable approaches for dealing with those issues. There is ample evidence, however, that 
human beings do not always (or even usually) think and solve problem* in consistently linear sequence. 
Thus, it is altogether unlikely that problems and opportunities (strategic issues) will have Keen identified 
without some concurrent discussion ot possible solutions or responses {strategic alternatives). In tact, 
certain elements of the strategic plan may begin to seem virtually inevitable as the planning process 
unfolds. 

A final stag • ot the strategic planning pmcess should be the Planning Council's endorsement of a ftKUsed 
set of strategic recommendations. To focus on the planning diJCMmem as the most important outcome ot the 
prtK'ess could be misleading, however, in that such an emphasis implies a degree of finality and inflexibility 
that is inappropriate. Thus, the plan might Iv more helpfully described as a set ot proposed directions or 
decisions that are tied both to The mission ot the college and to a shared vision tor the future ot the 
institution and its community. 

In formulating strategic recommendations, Planning ( "ouneil members mav find these reminders helpful: 

• The strategies should reflect the value placed on community building. 

•The strategies should be developed against a backdrop of and take into account — comprehensive 

themes, unresolved tensions, and apparent paradoxes that reveal underlying col lege and community 
issues and needs. 

• The statement should be action-oriented but should not stipulate detail* ot activities or programs 
(a task more appropriate tor "operational" planning). 

• In its final form, the strategic plan should set forth the collaborative and reciprocal endeavor* ot the 
college and the community. Strategic recommendations should therefore designate not onlv the 
desired action, but also where the prtmiiry or initiating resftmsibilny lies (i.e., with the college or with 
the community) and. when possible, the specific college and/or community constituencies that should 
assume responsibilitv tor the action. 



Suggested Activities and Resources 



Provided in the following pages are ( 1 ) an exercise to facilitate initial formulation ot strategic 
recommendations. (2) a sample outline of the strategic plan, and ( M a further example ot the type of simple 
response form that may he used to elicit feedback on written documents. 
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Initial Formulation of Strategic Plan Recommendations: 
An Exercise 



Set aside three to tour hours and prepare rhe Planning Council tor an intense, concentrated work session. 
It is important tor all members to attend this session. 

Ask co-chairs or consultant* to briefly review conclusions to he drawn or interred from position papers 
and other significant summary documents. This brief review should last no miw than ?0 minutes. 

Set all documents aside, and, relying on the expertise developed through all the deliberations, start from 
scratch. Consider separately each of the seven sections of the Building Cimmumties report. Facilitators will 
ask the Qnincii to list, as concisely as possible, the high priority recommendations under each major 
heading (there should be no more than 10 per section). List these priority recommendations on newsprint 
and post them on the walls tor easy review and reference. 

As you consider each of the seven sections, designate recommendations for which the primary 
responsibility will he the college** and those for which primary responsibility will be the community's. 

Repeat this process for each of rhe seven sections represented by the Building Communities report. As you 
work through the process, on separate newsprint make note of recurring themes, overlapping 
recommendation areas, possible duplication, contradiction, etc. You may also make note of those issues or 
possible recommendations that do not seem to "belong" anywhere. 

As you conclude each section, ask Council members who worked on the subcommittee related to that 
topic to highlight any obvious, substantial omission* throughout this exercise. Keep in mind that the 
strategic plan dtK's not spell out operational activities and indicates only high priority recommendation* 
with which the college must deal during the next five years or so. 

Ask staff to use these lists to draft the first rough strategic plan, providing only minimal enhancement* or 
additions at this point. The resulting document should he brief, concise, and strategic. It should be 
submitted for individual and group review as quickly as possible. 
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Draft Outline of the Strategic Plan 



I. Foreword 

II. Member* of rhe Planning Council 
III Prologue 

IV. Overview: The College ami its Community 

V. Shared Values 

VI. Planning Assumptions 

VII. Building Communities: Strategic Directions 

A. Students and Faculty: Partnerships tor Learning 

1 . Strategies tor the I College 

2. Strategies tor the Community 

B. Curriculum: Building Coherence and Owpemtion 

1 . Strategies tor the College 

2. Strategies tor the Community 

C. Instruction: The Classroom as Community 

1 . Strategies tor the College 

2. Strategies tor the Community 

P. Campus Lite; The College as Community 

1 . Strategies tor the College 

2. Strategies for the Community 

E. Community Partnerships: Strengthening Ties 

1 . Strategies tor the College 

2. Strategies for the Community 

F, Institutional Effectiveness and Assessment 

1 . Strategies tor the College 

2. Strategies tor the Community 

C Leadership: Ensuring the Future 

1 . Strategies for the College 

2. Strategies for the Community 



Response Form for the Strategic Plan 



Arc there element* in the Prologue, Overview, Value* Statement, or Planning Assumptions thai need to 
he amended, augmented. *>r deleted.' 

I. STPPENTS ANP FAl IMTY: IV elcinents/rccommendations considered in this section need to !v 
amenJeJL auumented, or wielded. 1 Explain, 



II. C\ RRKVLUM: Poeletwnts/recommendations considered in this return neeJ to lv amended, 
auumenied. or deleted. 1 Explain. 



III. INSTIU \ "TION: Po elements/recommendation* considered tn this section neeJ to he amended, 
augmented, or deleted. 1 Explain. 



IV. irAMPL ! Si"OMMUNITY: Po clemems/recommendations considered in this section need tohe 
amended, auumcnted, or deleted* Explain. 



V. I IMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS: Po element s/revommendations considered in this section need t 
he amended, augmented, or deleted* Explain. 



VI. ASSESSMENT: Po elements/recommendations considered in this section need to he amended* 
augmented, or deleted ? Explain. 



VII. LEAPERSHIP: Po elements/recommendations considered in this section need to he amended, 
augmented, or deleted ' Explain. 
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VIII. PRESENTATION, 
APPROVAL, AND 
DISSEMINATION OF THE 
STRATEGIC PLAN 



Presentation 

Ideally, a vlr.ifc strategic plan, somewhat polished hut ^till subject to revision, should he *hared in two 
way**: 

• In one or more event* that involve key players, especially Planning Council members, and that 
include those college .ind community members whose support is needed to forward the plan 

• In written draft form with a number of individual* and groups who have already been or need to be 
invok ed in or aware ot the plan 

An event format with much to recommend it is a town meeting. Such a structure can involve both 
college and community leader* and can provide opportunity tor immediate reaction and interaction among 
those whose *upport \% needed. Ideally, Planning Council representation in this event should include key 
figures from both the community and the college. Faculty member* of the Planning Council need to be 
Riven significant roles, and the CEO needs to he involved as one who has closely monitored the Planning 
Council's work and who will play a pivotal role in carrying out the plan. 

The written draft of the strategic plan may Iv shared with all who were involved in providing input - 
finals group member*, interv iewees, .subcommittee members, and num. This ts an appropriate tune to share 
the plan with key leadership group* *ueh a* faculty senates and union*, with representatives of new 
population* and regions to he served, and in particular with educational institutions and agencies that will 
play a pivotal role in collaboration* between the college and the community. 

This is also an appropriate time to brief the governing Kurd in *\ work session and to provide it with 
substantive opportunity i< « a*k questions give feedback, and make suggestion*. Ideally, the board has been 
kept apprised of progress by its own represent at ive( s) in the planning prtKess it nd by the C *EO. 

Whatever the f4irm.1t for sharing the draft strategic plan, two elements need to be routinely tiu iuded in 
the presentations: 

• Mechanisms for pro* iding feedback, along with spec it 11 timelines tor responding 

• A brief overview of how the plan will be used, incorporated into operational planning, continually 
revised, and *o on 

At this stage in the planning process, the Planning Council need* to he particularly cognizant of 
timelines. Input needs ft* be gathered from a number of sources quickly and accurately. The Planning 
Council then needs to meet to discuss possible revisions, incorpt mating as many suggest ions as seem 
appropriate and feasible, but relying strongly on their ow n judgment* as representing a cros*~*ection ot the 
community and the college and as developed through intensive involvement throughout the planning 
pttKess. 
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Approval and Endorsement 



The revised strategic plan is now ready to he approved hy the CEO (and his or her cahinet) and by the 
governing board of the college. If the previous steps have been followed, including frequent progress* teports 
and opportunities for input, this should be a fairly routine process, It is an ideal time to once again outline 
the ongoing plan for assessing and reviewing the strategic priorities and for tying strategic planning to 
operational planning. In all likelihood, a reconfigured Planning Council will continue to facilitate these 
processes. 

There are a number of other external and internal constituent groups who may he usefully asked to 
endorse the strategic plan. This should not be viewed as an approval process, but it is an opportunity for 
various groups to lend support, to indicate how they wish to ;espond to elements within the plan, or to 
indicate additional issues that need to be explored further in future iterations of the diniument. 



Dissemination 

Dissemination i f the strategic plan should be wide, minimally including all full-rime employees of the 
college and many leaders within the community. Since the document is not lengthy, it can and should be 
shaa\l with all those whose support is necessary and who will be impacted by th<* work. This completed 
diKument need not be "slick" or expensively printed. In fact, it may be useful for the format of the 
dinrument to suggest that it is to be regularly reviewed and revised. 

It is also possible to use the strategic plan as a public relations tool to be shared with civic clubs, 
chambers of commerce, service organizations, the business community, legislators, and so forth, 

A discussion of the srrategic plan may be usefully included as pan of new employee orientation and 
meetings with advisory hoards and articulation committees. The Planning Council should also consider 
how it wishes to routinely share updates on the progress of implementing the plans . 
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IX. IMPLEMENTATION AND 

FOLLOW-UP: 
LINKING STRATEGY TO 
OPERATIONS AND RESOURCES 



The critical linkages between strategic planning and operational planning may he promoted through the 
establishment of planning assumptions, planning guidelines, and priorities for action. The development of 
these guiding document* tor use across the instimrion promotes the translation of strategic policy into daily 
practice. 

A first step toward implementing strategy is to pose the "if-then* question: "If we aspire to achieve x over 
the next several years, then what must we do in the coming year to progress toward that end?" Using as 
a>rnerstones the mission and values statements, the salient information derived from environmental and 
institutional assessments, and the elements of the strategic plan, the institution must structure the 
immediate context within which operational planning and resource allocation will he accomplished. 

Planning Assumptions 

Planning assumptions are derived from the environmental and institutional assessments and are informed 
guesses about future conditions, Th^se highly fiKiised and succinct statements should describe the 
conditions or rrends that are likely to have a significant impact on rhe future development ot the college 
and community. 

Planning Guidelines 

Whereas -assumptions deal with probable conditions, planning guidelines describe desirable or necessary 
responses. By placing limits on some actions and encouraging others, these statements create parameters, 
providing a common framework and concrete guidance to colleagues responsible for developing specific 
operational plans for a one-year period. 

Action Priorities 

A set of highly focused statements— called "special goals," "action goals," or "action priorities," — may 
be developed to describe key priorities for the coming year. Delineating incremental steps toward identified 
strategic goals, the priority statements should be limited in number (i.e., five to seven) and supported bv an 
explicit commitment to allocate available resources toward their accomplishment. 

Development Process 

The development of planning assumptions, planning guidelines, and action priorities is a task 
appropriately assigned to the college Planning Council. The major reference points for the Planning 
Councils deliberations are the college mission and values, the findings of the environmental and 
institutional assessments conducted during the strategic planning process, and the elements of the strategic 
plan. In addition to this information base, the group may seek more specific information regarding 
anticipated circumstances for the aiming year. Given the resulting combination of information, value 
judgments, and intuitive "best guesses," the Planning Council reviews, discusses, evaluates, and works 
toward consensus on a succinct set of planning assumptions (describing anticipated conditions) and 
planning guidelines (outlining proposed responses). 



While the development of assumptions and guidelines requirvs the filtering and interpretation of 
information, the establishment of action priorities may he facilitated through the use of a group process 
technique for priority setting. Many such techniques have been used successfully. Whatever priKess is used, 
it should provide for Krth i*pen discussion and the eventual transition from discrete individual opinions to a 
consensual gnuip position* 

When finalized, the planning assumptions, planning guidelines, and action priorities should he submitted 
to the chief executive for final review and approval. Thereafter, it is critically important that the 
document* be widely disseminated throughtnjt the institution. Copies must be provided to all persons who 
will be responsible for developing operational plans, and presentation in various campus forums should be 
encouraged. The important message is that the documents merit serious attention, since they will serve as 
reference points tor ensuing decisions about the approval of operational plans and the allocation of 
resources. 

Each year, the institutional planning cycle should be initiated with a review of the strategic plan. 
Working w ith progress reports from the administrative team (and other sources), the Planning Council may 
be* asked to review achievements, discuss barrier* encountered, analyze »iew information, assess new 
npport unities or challenges, and — based on this information — update the strategic plan. From time to 
time, the group may chixxse again to select key issues for focused attention. As in the initial strategic 
planning process, a variety of techniques (e.g., campus forums, surveys, retreats, focus groups, position 
papers, or interviews) may he used to support that effort. 

Given an updated strategic plan, the Planning Council may be asked each year to revise planning 
assumptions and guidelines and to propose actum priorities that will assist the college and community in 
progressing toward the achievement of significant strategic goals. 

Suggested Activities and Resources 

Provided on the following page is a worksheet that may be used to encourage work groups across the 
community college to nor only consider their roles in the implementation of the strategic plan, but also in 
particular to consider how they may strengthen amununit? in that process. 
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Emphasis Plan 



The building of communities asks that we commit to one another, to our local community, and to our 
task as educators. It asks that we demonstrate the value of community through a concern for the whole, for 
integration and collaboration, for openness and integrity, for inclusiveness and self-renewal. 

Focusing on this definition of building communities, identify one or two issues your work group wishes to 
emphasize during the next year. You may follow the format guidelines provided below to encourage 
specificity in this planning. 



AREA OF EMPHASIS: 

(Specify one component of above definition.) 



ISSUE: 



GOALS: 



TASKS AND ASSIGNMENTS: 

(Try to list discrete steps ami persons who will undertake them and he responsible lor results.) 
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X. BUILDING COMMUNITIES: 
A GUIDE FOR DISCUSSION 
AND EVALUATION 



In calling for the building of community, the community college seeks to demonstrate a concern for the 
whole, for integration and collaboration, for openness and integrity, for inelusiveness and self-renewal — 
concerns that should he evident in the values the institution holds, the goals it aspires to achieve, and the 
policies, procedures, and programs it implements to realize those aspirations. 

This instrument is ottered as a tinil to help colleges assess their status in regard to certain institutional 
practices and characteristics that are seen us significant contributors in the community-building process. 
The format is intended to act either as a t guide for group discussions or, more formally, as a survey 
instalment providing the opportunity tor written evaluative comments. 

Concern for the Whole Comments 

1 . There are institutional processes focused on the 
creation, sharing, and alignment of visions for the 
college community. 

2. A comprehensive process for evaluation of institutional 
performance is in place. 

V institutional evaluation includes consideration of: 

• the relationship of the institution to its community 

• the relationship among courses programs, and functions 
across the institution 

• the relationship among people across the institution 

• the effectiveness of the core curriculum and across- 
thc-curricutum initiatives 

• the overarching outcomes of "students' educational 
experiences 

4- There is clear evidence of coordination, collaboration, and 
integration between academic affairs and student services. 

5. Campus life initiatives provide opportunities for students to 
develop on a number of dimensions: intellectual, affective, 
stKial, physical, and aiesthetic 

6. Personnel policies, employment benefits, employee assistance 
programs, and development opportunities reflect an 
appreciation and respect for the "whole person.* 




Concern for Integration and Collaboration 



Comments 



7. There are ongoing, institutionalized programs that demonstrate 

a ciHTimitment to integration and colhtboratiim (e.g., interdi.se ipltnary 
courses and pn>grams, team reaching, axiperative education). 

8. General education and technical/career education are effectively 
integrated rather than treated as essentially separate "micks." 

9. There are ongoing, institutionalized princesses tor working 
cofJtifawtiivN with: 

• public sclwls 

• haccahuiRMte institutions 

• community-based organirations 

• business and industry 

• government. 

10. Institutional policies, pnxredures, and funding arrangements 
support the forming of partnerships and collaborations rather than 
encumbering them. 

11. Major institutional processes are effectively integrated (e.g., 
assessment results are used in planning, plans form the basis tor 
alligation of resources, and performance evaluation is linked to 
pn ttessi i »nx \ I de veh >pm en t ) . 

12. Students are regularly provided collaborative learning opport unities 
in the classrwm, and relationships among students frequently 
suggest cooperative rather thin competitive activity. 



Concerp for Openness and Integrity 

1 ^. There are multiple pathways tor organizational communication and 
decision making, ranging from the formal to the informal, across 
leadership strata and including all employees. 

14. The institution has both formal and informal pnnresses for soliciting 
and using input from constituents in its external communities, 

15. Evaluation of programs, personnel, and students is an honest, vital, 
and useful pnnress. 

16. Institutional ceremonies, traditions, and celebrations reflect stated 
values and goals. 

17. Shared values and shared visions, reflective of community themes, 
are evident across institutional functions, levels units* and locations. 

18. The institution and its members keep their word to students, to the 
community, and to one another. 

19. Institutional priorities are clear and clearly tied to resource alligations. 



20. Institutional recognitions and rewards purposefully reinforce community- 
building behavior. 
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Concern for Ulusiveness and Self-Rgnewfrl 



Comments 



21 , Program* arc in place that are specifically designed to free 
rhe institution from harriers based on age, gender, race, 
ethnicity, religion, physical disability, and role. 

22. Tlw institution deals directly and honestly with evidence of 
inappropriate discriminatory or exclusionary behavior. 

2V f ormal orientation programs, indiv idual mentoring, and 
ceremonies promote the integration of new employee* and 
students into campus lite. 

24- There *ire both formal programs and a variety of informal 
opportunities tor professional growth and development 
among faculty, staff, and administrators, 

25. Both part-time faculty and part-time students are given the 
support necessary for them to feel included and to perform 
successfully in rhe institution, 

26. Leadership roles and opportunities have been defined for 
faculty, staff, students, and mid-level administrators, and 
a process for identifying and developing potential leaders 
i> in place. 

27. Classru>m practices consistently include strategies to remove 
barriers and increase understanding across age, sex, race, 
religion, national origin, and other delineations. 
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RESOURCES 



Provided below are references tor selected publications which offer diverse perspectives *m strategic 
planning, on community college issues, and on a variety ot concern* addressed in the report of the 
Commission on the Future of Community Colleges. The list is hy no means comprehensive, and interested 
individuals are strongly encouraged to pursue other sources of research and guidance. 



Adelman, Clifford (ed.). Assessment hi America?! Higher Education. Washington, WC: IVpanment ot 
Education, 1986, 

American Association ot Community and Junior College*. College Team Workshops: Into the 1990s and 
Toward the 21st Century. Washington, WC: American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, 1988. 

Armes, Nancy. "The Future ot the Community College: Premises, Prior Questions, and Implications tor 
Innovation." in Innovation in the Community College, edited hy Terry O'Banion. New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Co M in press. 

Amies, Nancy and Kay MeClenney. "Mirror, Mirror,..Challenges for Colleges in Building Communities." 
G>mmumt\\ Techni&d, and Junior College Jourrud* 59:5 (April/May 1989): 17-81. 

Astin, Alexander W. "Competition or Cooperation? Teaching Teamwork a> a Basic Skill." Change, 19:5 
(Si-ptemher/Octoher 1 987): 1 2- 1 9. 

Buyer, Ernest L. College: The I 'ndergraduate Experience in America. New York: Harper and Row, 1987. 

Cnmrhers, J. K. andU.B. Lott* Mttfitm Rericu*: Foundation for Strategic Planning. Boulder, Colo.: National 
Center tor Higher Education Management Systems, 1981 . 

Commission on the Future of Community Colleges. Buikling Communities: A Vision for a New Century. 
Washington, WC: American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988. 

Q munition on Minority Participation in Education and American Life. One-Third a Nation. 

Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education and Education Commission of the States, 1988. 

Commission on Small and/or Rural Community Colleges. Small Rural Community Colleges. Washington, 
WC: American Association of Community and Junior (Colleges, 1988. 

Committee tor Economic Development. Children in Need. New York: C Committee for Economic 
Development, 1987. 

Commission on Urban Community C Colleges. Minorities in I Whan Community C Colleges: Tomorrow's Students 
Ttklay. Washington, WC: American Association of C\ immunity and Junior Colleges, 1988. 

Cope, Robert C. Strategic Policy 1 Planning: A Cuide f<rr College imd University Administrators. Littleton, 
Colo.: The Ireland Educational Corporat ion, 1978. 

Cmss, K. Patricia. "In Search of Zippers." AAHE Bulletin 40:10 (June 1988): 3-7, 

Cross, K. Patricia and Thomas Angelo. Classroom Techniques: A Handbook for Faculty. Ann Arbor: 

University of Michigan, National Center for Research in Postsecondary Teaching and Learning, 1988. 

Pelco, Wilhelmina, "Access Plus Quality: The Formula for Student Success" (The ^htrd Annual Harry S. 
Truman Lecture). Washington, D.C.: American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988. 
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Education Commission of the States and The Stare Higher Education Executive Officers. Focus on 
Minorities: Synopsis of State Higher Education Initiatives. IVnver: Education Commission of the 
States, 1987. 

Education Ctmimission of the States and The State Higher Education Executive Officers. Focus on 

Mimmties: Trends in Higher Education Pariicifuaion and Success. IVnver: Education Commission of th 
States, 1987. 

Educational Testing Service. Community College duds Inventors. Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing 
Service, 1979. 

Fryer, Thomas NX 7 ., jr. "Governance in the High- Achieving Community College." In Innovation in the 
( U immunity College, edited hy Terry O'Banion. New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., in press. 

Hamm, Russell ami Lynn Tollc-Burger, Doing Business With Business: A Handhmk for i'olleges PLmning to 
Serve I 'ommercc and Industry. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges IW8. 

Hixlykinson, Harold L All One System: Demographics of Education, Kindergarten through I Iraduate 
School. Washington, D.C.: Institute tor Educational Leadership, Inc., 1985. 

Hudson Institute. Workforce 2000: Work and Winkers for the 2 ht Centum. Indianapolis: Hudson Institute, 

mi. 



Hutehings, Pat and Elaine Reuben. ' Faculty Voices on Assessment." Change. 20:4 (July/August 1988): 
48-55. 

jedamus, P. and M.W. Peterson and Associates. Impnmng Aeademic Maruigemenc A Handbook on Planning 
and Institutional Research. San Francisco: Jossey-Batss, 1980. 

Keller, George. Academic Strategy. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Tress, 198 V 

Miami-Dade Community College. Window on Learning. Miami: Miami-I>ade Community College, 
1/2" videotape, (available for $50.00 from Product Development & Distribution, Miami-Dade 
G>mmunity College, 11011 S.W. 104 Street, Miami, Ha. 33176.) 

Myran, O. A. (ed.). Strategic Management in the Community College. New Directions tor Community 
Colleges, no. 44. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1983. 

O'Banion, Terry (ed.). Innovation in the Community College. New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., in pres 

Palmer, Parker j. "Community, Conflict, and Ways of Knowing." Ckinge, 19;5 (September/October, 
1987): 20-25. 

Palmer, Parker J. To Know as We Are Known: A Sftrituality of Education. San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1983. 

Parnell, l>ale. The Neglected Majority. Washington, D.C.: Community College Press, 1985. 

Peck, M. Scott. The Different Drum: Community Making and Peace. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1987- 

Richardson, Richard C and Louis W. Bender- Fostering Minority Access and Achiet^ment m Higher 
Education. San Francisco: Ji^sey Bass, 1987. 




Roueche, John E. and George A. Baker, HI. Access and Excellence. Washington, D.C.: Community College 



Roueche, John E., George A- Baker, 111, and Robert R. Rose. Shared Visum: Transfvrmatkmd Leadership in 
American Community Colleges. Washington, D.C.: Community College Press, 1989. 

Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in American Higher Education, fouufwment in Learning. 
Washington, D.C.: National Institute of Education, 19> 

Wattenharger, James L. and Sherry L. Mercer, Financing Community Colleges 1988. Washington, DC: 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1988. 

Whipple, William R. "Collaborative Learning." AAHE Bulletin, 40:2 (October 1987): *-7. 



Press, 1987. 
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APPENDIX I 

Institutional Self- Assessment Instrument 



This instrument is ottered as a nx>l to assist colleges in a>se\sing their current status* as related to the 
recommendation: in RuiUing Communities: A Vision for a New I *cntury. IVfinitions tor the rar in^s are as 
follows: 

Exemplary - Proven to he highly successful in meeting institutional goals. May lu* used as a national 
mi Kiel. 

Adequate - Meeting current needs, hut must he improved and expanded up hi. 

Inadequate = Proven to lx unsuccessful in meeting institutional goal*. New directions and strategies are 
needed. 



I. Student ap4 Faculty Recommendations 


Out college ts: 


{ "nnvmumty ctdlcfps sh mil . . . 


Kxcmplarv 


/Adequate 


Inadequate 


1. VtgtirouMv reaffirm equality o| opportunity a* .in essential goal. 








2, IVvelop an outreach plan for disadvantaged students specifically 

including iin Karh Identification Program with sum mnding school*, housing 
ftrM on itmtttr ntcn H'huM siiiucm^ 






V Expand and improve outreach program* tor adults, reaching sue h group* a* 
displaced worker*, single parent*, and adults returning alter military service. 


, 






4. IVvelop a fir*t-vcar retention program with orientation for ail full-time. 

part-time, and evening students. Such a program would include advising, an "earh 
warning" system, career counseling, and mentoring arrangement*. 








5, Reduce, hv 50 percent during the next devade. the numK ' students who tail 
to complete the program in which they are enrolled. 








6. Bring together older and younger students and those from different ethnic and 
racial background* to enrich learning. 








7. Make a commitment to the recruitment and retention ol top quality tac tilt \ and 
to the professional development of these colleagues. 








8. Increase the- percentage of faculty member* who .ire Black, 1 hspanic. and Asian, 
bv identifying future teacher* from among minority students m high schtiol* and 
community college* and making graduate fellowship* available to minor itt 
student* who plan t4> teach in community college*. 








9. IVvelop a faculty renewal plan, in consultation with the faculty* that include* 
campu* workshops, faculty- led seminars retreat*, short-term leave*, and 
sahhaticals. 








10. Set aside at least 2 percent of I he m.*t met tonal budget htr professional 

development, providing small grants to faculty rtemhers to improve reaching 
through an Innovative Teachers 1 Fund. 








1 1 . Develop policies and pr**gram* for the *electum. orientation, evaluation, and 
rented 4 if parr-time faculty. 








1 2. Avoid the unrestrained expmsion of part -time faculty and assure that the 
majority oi credits awarded are earned in classes taught hy full-time faculty. 
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Ih Curriculum Recommendations 


Outcollege is-. 


(Jtmtnumty cuSe/p* should . . 


Exemplary 


Adccjuate 


I nud cestui te 


1 V Assess the reading, writing, and computational ability of all first -time community 
college student* when they enroll. 








14. Place student* who arc not well prepared in an intensive developmental 
education program. 








1 Ensure that college students become proficient in the written and oral use oi 
English, with all students completing a college-level writing course. 








l(\ Teach * »ral and written communication in every class with student enrollment 
m the basic English course restricted to no more than 50 student* and 
writing labs scheduled m sufficient blocks of rune so that students may receive 
individual tutoring. 








17. i ^rdinaie adult literacy programs as part of the public service mandate of the 
community college, urging that literacy responsibility K-defim*d bv statute at the 
state level. 








IS Require that all associate degree students complete a core curriculum that provides 
historical perspective, an understanding of our social institutions, knowledge of 
sc ience and technology. ;tnd an appreciation of' the visual and performing ans. 








1 s). Increase the impact o! the- con* curriculum by presenting international perspectives 
in the curriculum, integrating the core into tec hnical and career programs, and 
finding new ways to accomplish common learning goa's for students enrolled in 
nortdegree t *r part-time programs. 








20. Join with schools in 2*2 or 2 H arrangements m which technical studies programs 
begun iu high schixtl are completed m a community college. 








2 1 Make experimental "inverted degree** moJel* available in every state, ihrough which 
spec iah;ed two- year programs would be lol lowed by a general education sequence 
ottered by a tour- year institution. 








22. Insist that faculty close the gap between the so-called "hberaP and "useful" arts and 
that special attention be given to the selection of technical education faculty and 
administrators to assure that they can develop up-to-date programs that integrate the 
core curriculum and technical education. 






> 


2 V Insure the viability of the Associate of Applied Science IVgree by giving attention 
to communication, computatum. and problem-solving competencies in addition to 
technical education skills. 








24 IVvelop a clear agreement among faculty, students, and 

adminisf rati trs on vvHtit portions iti tnt* t <Ttv tumrtihtin if*» ttx fv» ir\i*itti)«*. I %r% 
education programs. 








25. Work with employers to develops program of recurrent education to keep the 
work force up-to-date and well-educated. 








26. IntnxJuce all students to the concept of life-l* mg learning as part of the college 
orientation. 
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1L Curriculum Recommcndatioa^ amtimici 


Our college is: 


Orniwiiw'rv tr< sfamhl . . 


Exemplary 


Adequate 


Inadequate 


27. Provide adult and continuing education programs that offer enrichment lor citizens 
throughout thvir lives. Specifically, these programs need to draw on the 
intellectual muJ cultural test wees of' the college, reflect both community college 
nt«eds .tnJ the i»JtikMHiin tradition* of tlitr institution, and hectxtrdinated with 
schools, churches, anj of her groups to avoid unnecessary duplication. 








28, Emphasize civic literacy tor adult continuing education pr*>grams hy ttxii*ingon 
government, public policy, and contemporary issue*, j 








111. Instruction 

C ?r immumi \ c» »Ucge« wJd • 


29, Insist that good teaching isthehaUn.«rkoi the communis college 
movement, with student* encouraged to he active* inoperative learner*. 








Restrict class size in core curriculum and dcvcloptnent al course's and encourage 
all lactiltv to teach core* clashes and continually strengthen the literacy skills ot 
their students. 








M. Estahltsh Distinguished Teaching! 'hairs or other appropriate recognitions tor 
faculty who have demonstrated excellence in teaching. 








\l. Promote the role ot the faculty member as classy >om researcher. loctising 
evaluation on instruction and making a clear connection between 
what the teacher teaches ,md how students Icam. 








H IVvelop a campus-wide plan torthe usv of computer technology in 
which educational and administrative applications are integrated. 








M. IVvclop intent tve programs tor Luula who wish to j&ipx educational 
technology to classroom needs. 








Estahhsh a clearinghouse ,t: AAk "K " to identify educational software 
ot special value. 








Use technology tocomintie to extend the campus, providing instant urn 
to the workplace, to schools, ami to other community organization*. 








Explore new use* of technok>gy lo huild a national network oi community 
college educators who — through electronic networks, satellite classr*>om$. and 
conferences can transcend regionalism on consequential issues. 
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IV* Collect* Cammis Recommendations 


Our college is: 


Community o>lk$c* should . . , 


ExcmpLtr\ 


Adequate 


Inadequate 


*8. ImiU community heyond ihv classroom hy strengthening the traditions 
ot the college us a community of learning and making a hill range ot support 
iceN «f>iiiidPii. io itii MiJuiTuN esen on weeKenus and evenings. 








W. fcncotiragc counselors to work in close collaboration with faculty to 

i ujiw .i iv.niim), ^.iifiiintiiiiu , w it u Hi >i iittcuns pt rsoni K I also pia\ lllg a 

strategic role m the building ot community on campus. 








4c\ Iiisim that separation hwdonagc. race, or ethnicity is not pennittcd 

and t'tlL OUrai*e Coil lf\)riflon hcfWf»*r» sfikL-nf v u-it K .liM»»r«»i\f U it- 1- ni-i u tt\ Iw 
"* *»'> , 'i*Ti«iii , ii t'vif^wi.ii .Mtn.lt. f|l^>>Hi)vlliIvICIli f %tk Kgit Hi! lO s . 








41.1 \mrdmatc international activities— perhaps in a single office — using foreign 
.indents as campus remwrces for enriching Miidcnt and faculty knowledge 
of other tountriev 








42. Kneouragc student participation in community service programs and ask 
students who participate to write about their experiences. 








V. Community Partnership Recommendations 

l^rnimtrotftcoflcgc* should . . . 




4 V Organize ^liiml /college consortia, developing a plan tor eJue.ition.il excellence, 
identifying at *risk vmith m junior high <hooh providing enrichment program* 
tlut make if possible tor such students to complete high school, and providing 
local high schools with information on the academi performance of their 
graduates who go to college. 








44. Strenirthen rhe transfer function of the commumrv college hy urging more 
students to consider a baccalaureate degree program and making a special 
commitment tomcrc-an- transfer rates among Blacks and Hispanicv 








4>. In^tst on Liferent tuo-vcar/tour-vcar transfer arrangements in even state, 
me 1 lult ng the coordination of academic calendars and coinm* >n course 
numbering in general educ«itu»n sequences. 








46. Kncourage decision makers fo use c* immunity colleges ,t> .i nujor restmrce in 
promoting state or regional economic development. 








47. Kstahhsh regu*nal cleannglnniseN tokeep track ot emerging wt»rk lone needs in 
areas served hv the comnuinitv college. 








4S. Imrease training partnerships and exchanges to provide continuing education 
opportunities for faculty .ind training/retraining tor employers. 








4*>. 1 -areftillv integrate alliances with empKiyers intoex!stmgi4>mmtinit\ 
ci allege programs ,md intcTestx. 
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VI. leadership RttonummMcm 


Outcollege is.* 




Exemplary 


Adequate 


tn.tdecfutfte 


SO. Develop strong presidential leader* who arc ahlc to inspire colleagues and 
convey a larger educational vision. 








51 . Q>ilahoratc with untwrsiiies to prepare a new generation of community college 
presidents tt irh *|vu.ii effort given t4> increasing the number ot women and 
minority leaders. 








52. See the president as the lnMihM advocate tor teaching .ind ieadmg .it the 
college. 








5 V Strengthen their governance K relying on a wide range ot decisionmaking 
pnxesses that inelude collective bargaining, faculty senates, effective committee 
structures, or other mechanisms. 








54* Make substantive leadership development experiences available U>r i.fcuhv .ind 
administrator*, at each community college, with facuhv leader* encouraged to 
more actively participate in these processes. 








55. Strengthen the role ot community college mtstce> by stressing their role in 
selecting an effective leader and defining and monitoring mM inn ionat goals, 
and In expanding the professional development of eommunm college trustees. 








56. Refuse to conhw the role ot the hoard of tmstces with the role ot internal 

governance; faculty, start, and student representauves should not he appointed 

t tit . - i 
or elected to hoards as voting members. 








57 Assure thai state funding formulas fully acknowledge the nature ol service* 
provided to part -lime students and the level of support required to serve 
unprepared st t tdei it s . 








$8. Urge corporations, private foundation*, and philanlhn f>ies to remove poltc ies 
that restrict or prohibit giving to community colleger. 








59. Encourage business and industry to help underw rite start -up costs ot technical 
programs m emerging and fast -changing technologies. 








VII* Assessment Recommendations 

( immunity cuJ/ec f e* sfontkl . . 


60, Stress el ;issrot>m evaluatum as the central assessment activitx of the college. 








6t. iVvelop a campus* wide assessment of institutional cHe* iveness with faculty 
and administrators myolved in explicitly defining educational outcomes. 








62. Insist thai i oltege*wide assessment measure student competence in literacy, 
general education, and an area of specialization. 

63. Conduct periodic interviews or surveys of current students, graduate*, and 
employers of graduates to help determine institutional effectiveness. 








Comments 
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PROLOGUE 



in this \oim college/community planning effort, the central theme for both planning process and 
planning product was found in the mission of "building communities," as articulated by the AACJC 
Commission on the Future of Community Colleges. In its W88 report, the Commission wrote: 
Building communities is, we believe* an especially appropriate objective for the community 
college because it embraces the institution s comprehensive mission. Rut the goal is not just 
outreach. Perhaps mow than any other institution, the community college also can inspire 
partnerships based upon shared values and common gi>als. The building of community, in its 
broadest and best sense, encompasses a concern for the whole, tor integration and collaboration, 
toropennev* and integrity, for inclusiveness and self-renewal. 
The term "community," according to the Commission, is to be defined M not only as a region to he served* 
but also as a climate to be created/* And so it was in this spirit tbat the Owenshoro Community College 
Planning Council embarked on its visionary venture. 

Inevitably, in a process which by design encourages clarification of values, sharing of diverse 
perspectives, and candid discussion and debate, there arise both recurrent themes — philosophical positions 
which pervade discussion of discrete issues — and evident tensions — interests and values which appear xo 
be juxtaposed xo one another. 

Based upon discussion within the Planning Council and with a broad array of community and college 
constituents several major themes have been identified. Noted with particular urgency is the need tor 
improved funding for higher education in Kentucky. Owensk^o Community College is a new* institution, 
full of promise and enthusiastically supported both by its community and by a strong faculty and staff. 
However, there exists a cmcial need for additional resources to ensure the quality of OCC prt>grams, xo 
expand the accessibility of services, and to preserve the open~door philosophy which is the very essence of a 
community college. Affirming certain overarching concerns, it is strongly agreed that the college and the 
community, through joint and continuing efforts, should; 

• Enhance community value placed on education, raising both the educational expectations of the 

community as a whole and the educational achievement of its individual citizens. 

• Promote the perception and the reality of an educated citizenry as the crucial cornerstone for 

economic development, improved quality of life, and an effective democratic form of government. 

• IVvelop and support Owenshoro Community College as a center for lifelong learning, with 

excellence in teaching as its hallmark, with a primary focus on student success, and with an 
emphasis on outstanding educational programs which are uniquely tailored to the needs of the 
community. 

• Extend educational services to geographical areas and potential student populations which are 

presently under-served, seeking through collaboration and partnerships to "erase the boundaries" 
between college and community. 

• Aggressively pursue efforts to increase financial resources, including state funding, partnerships with 

business and industry* 'ind foundation support, to sustain and expand college programs and 
services, and to provide the desired M m gin of excellence " 

Among the apparent paradoxes of unresolved tension* which surfaced over the course of the strategic 
planning effort were th following: 

• The perception of the community as stable, open and friendly, culturally aware, progressive, 

directed, and invested in a collaborative effort — as contrasted with perceptions of the community 
as M in transition," guarded, resistant to change, unsure of direction, and sometimes invested in "turf 
protection " 

• The importance of serving ^traditional" college students, as contrasted with the need to serve "non- 

traditional" students with special needs. 

• Contrasting emphasis on the importance of general education vs. specialized education, of learning 

skills vs. technical skills, of developmental/remedial educatk>n vs- college-level programs. 

• Priority given to serving day students, as contrasted with the need to provide comparable sen ice to 

evening, weekend, and off-campus students. 

• Emphasis on teaching* as contrasted with emphasis on service and other nonteaching functions. 
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• The need to develop the "infrastructure" of a new college, including provision of basic facilities, 

equipment, and personnel, systems development, and attention to the internal "community" — as 
contrasted with the desire to pursue innovative* entrepreneurial* externally -oriented initiatives. 

• Value placed on coliegiality and participative governance, in contrast with the need for efficiency 

and timeliness in decision making and regard fiw the responsibilities and authority of line 
administrators, 

• The value of holding high expectations for the college and its employees versus the danger ot 

unreasonable expectations and the hazard of bum-out. 

• The desire to address locally-defined needs and priorities in a system characterized bv centralized 

state controls. 

• The desire to do everything for everyone, all at once and with excellence, as contrasted with the 

need to determine well-defined strategic priorities tor action. 

The Planning Council fully recognizes that these major "themes and tensions" cannot be adequately 
addressed or resolved by caveat or through singular action. Rather, rhey are set forth here because the 
"themes/if recognized and affirmed, can serve as guiding aspirations for the educational development ot 
college and community; and the "tensions," if honestly identified and honored* can promote significant 
discussion, creative solutions, and continuous growth in pi>sitive directions — tor individuals, for the 
College, and for the community. 

In this strategic planning initiative, the effort has been to move beyond a process wherein "the college 
talks to itself* and toward the development of continuous dialogue and genuine collaboration among 
college and community constituencies. In the following pages, therefore, recommendations offered "tor the 
College" and "for the community" are seen as delineating important steps in an ongoing and significant 
joint venture. 



On July 1 5, 1986, Owenshoro Community College became the fourteenth community college in the 
University of Kentucky Q immunity College System. Since that date, the College has built a modern 104- 
acre campus and has experienced unprecedented growth in student enrollment. In Spring 1989, total 
headcount enrollment was 1,775, an increase of 20 percent over the previous year. 

The College offers the assin:iate in arts degree, the associate in science degree, and the asttxiatc in 
applied science degree. Educational pn>grams include ( 1 ) career-oriented programs designed to prepare 
students for immediate technical or semi-professional employment and (2) general arts and science 
programs designed to provide the first two years of a baccalaureate degree privgram. In addition, continuing 
education and community service offerings include special courses and programs to meet the educational 
and cultural needs of the community. OCC specializes in career training and retraining programs for 
business and industry. 

The College features an open-door admissions policy, flexible course schedules including day, evening* 
weekend, and off-campus classes, and financial aid for qualified students. Counseling and advising services 
are provided to help students assess their aptitudes, determine their vt national and educational goals, select 
their curricula, and develop personal and social skills. Owenshoro Community College is an equal 
opportunity in*. .>n and does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, creed, national or ethnic 
origin, handicap, or sex in its admission policies, programs, activities, or employment practices. 

The College serves Owenshoro, Kentucky, and the surrounding area, including Daviess, Hancock, Ohio, 
and McLean O^nties. With a total population of approximately 1 35,000, the four-county area has 
traditionally relied on agriculture, mining, and manufacturing as its economic foundations; however, recent 
changes have promoted a transition toward a service-oriented economy and efforts toward economic 
diversification. Featuring cultural opportunities unusual for similar-size communities, the area also benefits 
from strong community leadership in support of education. 



Overview: 

The College and the Community 
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Owensboro Community College and Its Community: 
Shared Values 

The regional community and the college community, together, are committed to ensuring these values. 

h Our Work Must Serve Our Community 

We expect our work as educators and community leaders to make a difference in the quality of life in this 
region. Our collective efforts must ensure a wide range of educational opportunity, encourage economic 
diversification, and promote lifelong learning. On a more personal level, our efforts must make our citi:enry 
more secure in the prospects of work, more capable of growth and renewal in the midst of change, and more 
willing to share responsibility and take risk in an effort to ensure the community prosper*. 

H- Our Students Deserve Our Best 

We value our students and hold high expectations ot them. We must instill in them a sense ot their own 
worth and encourage their tolerance and respect of others. Our commitment is to balance their need to 
secure career skills and the critical capabilities to renew these skills while, at the same time, enlarging their 
understanding and appreciation of a larger, more complex, and varied world. It is only necessary, then, that 
we ask our strJent^ to expect much of themselves, to be involved while in the classroom, to be disciplined 
in study, atu to commit themselves to the learning prixess. 



Ill* Our Community Must a Good Plqce to Live 

We believe, in order to forward education, that it is our responsibility to be leaders in the community 
and to develop future leaders for the community. Since we are optimistic and enthusiastic about our 
common future, we anticipate that creative problem-solving will be the norm, that possibilities wilt always 
be explored, and that we will share responsibilities when the tasks are demanding and the outcomes are 
important. Although differences among us will remain and must he honored, we pledge to clearly express 
our own views, carefully listen to other points of view, and reach constrictive consensus on those issues 
most vital to our future. 

IV. Our College Must Be a Good Place toWork 

We recognize the value of each person who works in the college community and acknowledge that each 
member's actions influence others. In order to work effectively, we demand of ourselves the highest 
competence and integrity. We ask for honesty, dependability, high energy* and courage in our dealings with 
each other and our students. We believe that if we are to meet successfully the challenges facing us, our 
expectations of ourselves and our students must be clear, our priorities must be defined and focused* and our 
trust of one another must be real. 
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Planning Assumptions 



The following statements describe perceived future conditions or trends which, in the judgment of the 
GCC Planning Council, are likely to have a significant impact on the College and its community over the 
next several years. These assumptions provide a common framework within which further operational 
planning and implementation efforts will he carried forward. 

• In oder to ensure effectiv ene&s and efficiency in serving students and community, and also in order 

to comply with criteria for regional accreditation, QCC will engage in systematic, ongoing 
processes for planning, evaluation, and institutional research. 

• OCC will continue to benefit from unusually strong and informed community interest, 

involvement, and support for the development of the College, 

• The college service area has experienced a period of difficult economic conditions, including loss of 

major industries and an unacceptahly high rate of unemployment. Gradual economic recovery is 
anticipated through expansion of existing business and industry and through active recruitment of 
new employers; however, the economic outlook is perhaps brighter for Daviess and Hancock 
Counties than for other counties in its service area. 

• The Owensboro region is moving from an industrially-based to a service-oriented job market. 

• Area employers require employees with a strong background in communication skills, basic 

mathematics, positive work attitudes, and critical thinking skills. These skills are often more 
important to the employer than technical skills. 

• The RiverPark Center, a multi-purpi>se arts center currently under development in down'own 

Owensboro, will provide Owensboro Community College with facilities for performing and visual 
arts programs and additional telecommunications activities. 

• With the opening of the new campus, increasing numbers of recent high school graduates will be 

attracted to the campus. Given the economic conditions in the sen* ice area, the need for sen ices 
to "nontraditionar students, including displaced workers and re-entry women, will also be acute. 

• Especially in a time of significant initial enrollment growth and acute community need, the resource 

needs of the College will continue to exceed substantially its readily available resources. Focused 
planning, clear priorities, and creative resource development will be crucial. 

• In the absence of change in the state funding formula for community colleges, state funding for 

OCC operating costs will be increasingly inadequate. Any increases in state funding will likely be 
more than offset by increased demands for programs and services, 

• As the College establishes eligibility for major federal grants (e.g., through Carl Perkins vocational 

education and Title 111 programs), successful CX^C proposals could provide needed funds tor 
equipment, special projects, and program start-up. 

• The College is presently understaffed. The faculty and staff cannot continue to work at the current 

pace and with current workloads without the real possibility of burn-out and even detrimental 
impact on programs and services for students, 

• The ratio of credit hours taught by full-time faculty to credit hours taught by part-time faculty 

will be maintained at approximately 70:30. To keep pace with enrollment growth, a significant 
number of new full-time faculty members will be employed. 

• A campus student center and classnxim/office building are needed immediately. 

• The College, community and governmental agencies, and other educational institutions will 

continue to pursue collaborative endeavors for the benefit of smdents and the overall community. 
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I. STUDENTS AND FACULTY: 
PARTNERSHIPS FOR LEARNING 



For the community college, a central mandate is the guarantee of the "open door" to educational 
opportunity, the promise of empowerment through education. To make good on that promise, the College 
must provide access for students, an array of services to support their success, strong instructional programs, 
and a highly qualified faculty committed to the task of building true learning communities. Having 
successfully navigated the initial challenges of establishing a new * allege and building a new campus, 
Owenshoro Community College and its community now enter a new phase — a time for building systems 
which continually strengthen teaching and learning. 

Recommendations for the College 

• Develop and implement "systems tor student success/' with emphasis on the following major 

components; 

- mandatory student orientation 

- mandatory assessment of entering students 

- course placement adv ising based on assessment 

- strengthened developmental education program, including assessment of exit competencies 

- procedures tor monitoring academic pn>gress 

- "intensive care" for high-risk, high-fear students, including tutoring, counseling, and skill- 

building in time management, test-taking, study skills, etc. 

- strengthened career counseling and job placement serv ices 

• Aggressively pursue planning for consmiction of a student center to provide a "place" for campus 

community-building activities as well as for co-eurrieular and community programs. 

• Strengthen outreach and service to presently under-served populations including: 

- potential students in Ohio, Hancock* and McLean Counties 

- low-income citizens across the service area 

- evening and weekend students 

• Explore alternatives, including referral service and on-campus facilities, to expand access to child 

care services for children of community college students. 

• Provide as role mixJels tor students a college faculty and staff which reflect the diversity (in terms of 

gender, race and age) of the larger community which the College is to serve. 

• Improve the system for timely communications for all students — a system which would serve 

student-to-student, College-to-student, and student-to-College communication needs. 

• Provide clear, timely information to schools in the area about programs and services and the skills 

and competencies that students will need to successfully undertake college-level work. 
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• Carefully define the role, resp4>nsibilities, and workload of faculty members at Owenshoro 

Community College. 

• Clarify and strengthen prtKesses for selection and orientation of new faculty members. 

• Act affirmatively to ensure diversification of the faculty in terms of gender, race, and age. 

• Define and implement a variety of means for demonstrating the value plated by the college on 

teaching excellence. 

• Develop a comprehensive, multi-faceted pn>gram of professional development. 

• Strengthen processes for the selection, orientation, evaluation, and development 4 if part-time 

faculty. 

• Provide office >pace and increased clerical support tor part-time faculty. 



Recommendations for the Community 

• Support and facilitate college outreach to mral and low-income pi filiations, as well as efforts to 

expand student access to child care services. 

• Provide needed political support for immediate construction of a campus student center. 

• Cultivate broad participation by qualified members of the community to serve as part-time faculty 

members at OCC, 

• Through the media, marketing, community events, and public recognitions, emphasize the 

impi >rtanee of higher education and tUv value of excellence in teaching and learning 
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II. CURRICULUM: BUILDING 

COHERENCE 
AND COOPERATION 



A coherent curriculum builds community by avoiding randomness, overlap, and comparrmentalization. 
Owenshoro Community College must demonstrate this commitment through careful analysis of existing 
offering, complementary planning acaiss all major programs, and clear systems for collaboration, both 
within the College and across the community. If OCCs curriculum as a whole can become a visible 
demonstration of the process of building community, it will provide vital, rigorous pn>grams of study of 
which the region can be proud. 

Recommendations for the College 

• Develop an integrated, cohesive model general education program based on a core of common 

learning, providing students with historical perspective, an understanding of soo ty and culture, a 
knowledge of science and technology, and an appreciation of the visual and reforming arts. 

• Xrengthen the basic skills component of the cun-iculum to ensure that students exceed baste skill 

competency requirements in mathematics, writing, reading, speaking, and human relations. 

• Develop and implement interdisciplinary activities, writing and speaking across the curriculum, and 

greater understanding of an interdependent global community. 

• Create a process to develop special and/or unique vocational and technical programs which meet 

existing and anticipated needs of the region. 

• Evaluate lifelong learning needs within the region and develop and promote a program of lifelong 

learning which emphasizes career retraining, updating, and life enrichment and which incorporates 
innovative methods of outreach. 

• Develop collaborative programs with many of the region's educational institutions which emphasize 

articulation, shared and sequenced programming, and formal processes for sharing curriculum 
information. 

Recommendations for the Community 

• Encourage curriculum collaborations by establishing formal communication links, convening 

appropriate articulation groups, and making academic calendars in the region more compatible. 

• Facilitate the development of a "pathway** document for students which stipulates competencies to 

be achieved by the conclusion of high school, sets forth options for study, specifies career 
opportunities, and provides coherent information to facilitate articulation among various 
educational entities. 

• Provide expertise for planning and delivering both credit and noncredit programs which enhance 
the economic development of the region. 
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III. INSTRUCTION: 
THE CLASSROOM AS 
COMMUNITY 



Owenshoro Community College has a deep commitment to becoming a premier teaching institution. It 
has selected excellent faculty who hold high expectations cf themselves and their students. Now, how 
teaching and learning are supported will determine, to great extent, the long-term vitality of the 
institution. The focus of this emphasis is the classroom. Whether on campus or in outreach centers — 
son:*? of which are equipped to support distance learning, the classroom is that place where hoth 
intellectual and social relationships are strengthened and where faculty and students become active 
partners in the learning process. The key then is to support the classnxim in ways that demonstrate a long- 
term commitment to building a premier teaching institution. 

Recommendations for the College 

• Promote classroom learning strategies for students which increase active collaborative learning, 

develop critical thinking, and provide regular feedback. 

• Develop clear-cut guidelines and policy positions which promote a quality learning environment 

and include these elements: student/teacher ratios, part-time/hill-time faculty ratios, class sire, 
and adequate support staff. 

• Develop a multi-year plan for the adequate equipping and maintaining of classrooms, 

• Develop and implement a plan to increase capabilities in telecommunications and 

other instructional and informational technologies. 

• Develop comprehensive policies and plan for instructional outreach activities. 

• Create clear linkages between formal evaluation processes and instructional improvement, 
curriculum revision, and professional development. 

Recommendations for the Community 

• Support college efforts to secure an additional classrexim/office building. 

• Develop resource alternatives for OCX- which enable the College to meet equipment, staffing, and 

faculty development needs. 

• Provide annual opportunities to recognize excellence in teaching and learning at OCC, perhaps in 

ct injunction with regional meetings and celebrations. 
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IV. CAMPUS LIFE: 
THE COLLEGE AS 
COMMUNITY 



A sense of community at OwensKmi Community College must extend beyond the classroom if the 
College as a whole is to proper, OCC like virtually all community colleges, serves commuter students who 
are often pan-time and have many other responsibilities. Add to that the number ot part-time faculty, the 
level of oivcampus activity at the College on evenings and weekends, and the hectic schedule that virtually 
all full-time employees maintain, and the challenges of creating a vital campus life become obvious. The 
key is to create pn xresses and patterns for meaningful interaction to increase OCC's capacity tor relatedness 
on a number of levels. If this is accomplished, the campus can become self-renewing. 



Recommendations for the College 

• Strengthen support services tor evening, weekend, and oft-campus students, faculty, and >taff , 

providing similar access to programs and services as offered during the day. 

• Create explicit development pn>grams for support start stressing their involvement in 

communications and planning processes. 

• Implement a systematic planning prinress which establishes clear, focused priorities and sets forth 

explicit expectations for follow-through. 

• Strengthen formal communication princesses where they exist and design new pnxvsses where 

needed to assure that information is shared in a regular and timely fashion. 

• Provide career preparation and citizenship development through axurricular programs, paying 

special attention to public serv ice development and the need to provide a positive environment tor 
all groups, regardless of age, race, or ethnic background. 

• Strengthen college traditions and rituals and further develop format and informal community- 

building activities which include both staff and student orientation. 

Recommendations for the Community 

• Support and help facilitate ctvcurricular activities'^ the College, enhancing campus life by 

marketing and participating in ways which demonstrate hroad-hased and diverse community 
support. 



V. COMMUNITY 
PARTNERSHIPS: 
STRENGTHENING TIES 

As this cooperatively developed strategic plan suggests Owenshoro Community College already has a 
unique relationship with its community. It is a special relationship hecause the college is committed to 
outreach and hecause community leaders are astutely aware of the resources a vital community college 
brings to the region. Because the community has assumed such great initial responsibility in bringing the 
College to Owenshoro, reciprocal linkages and patterns are already clear and highly valued. But this 
is only a beginning. If this College-Community partnership is to fulfill the vision of its founders, it must 
continue to align regional resources, build cooperation, strengthen its impact at the state level, and 
expand collaborative efforts to serve the community as a whole. 



Recommendations for the College 

• Expand formal collaborations with schimls in the region to provide enrichment programs, 

identify and support at-risk youth, and prepare students for and ease the transit ion to college 
through dual credit, 2 + 2 programs, etc. 

• Expand partnerships with colleges and universities in the area, paying particular attention to joint 

programs, articulation, common course numbering in general education, faculty exchanges, and 
professional development collaborations. 

• Increase cooperation among community colleges* both in the region and across the stare, in 

particular developing ways to increase community college influence at the state level. 

• Act in a convening role to bring together interested parties to address substantive community issues, 

• As one example, convene interested parties and assist in the forming of a regional clearinghouse for 

economic data, using this data to enhance counseling and placement serv ices. 

• Develop partnerships with employers which address the general education, training, retraining, and 

continuing education needs in the region and which encourage staff exchanges and the sharing M 
technology and equipment. 



Recommendations for the Community 

• Provide needed leadership to convene the Green River Area EducationalCouncil, composed of 

CEOs of various educational entities in the region and charge this council with fostering 
collaborating and minimizing duplication across educational segments. 

• Support and facilitate the formation of a regional clearinghouse for economic data to serve the 

entire region and expedite collaboration. 

• Provide leadership and support for high-quality, high-level c<x>perative efforts to promote education 

and economic growth and development. 

• Provide needed support, expertise, and marketing for CXXTs general education, training, retraining, 

and continuing education programs in the region. 

• Support the College by sharing resources, equipment, and expertise. 
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VI. INSTITUTIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 
AND ASSESSMENT 



Owenshoro Community College seeks to achieve Kith effectiveness and excellence in service to students 
and the community. Furthermore, the College embraces the accreditation criteria on institutional 
effectiveness set forth by the Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
For these reasons, OCC is committed to an ongoing process of planning and evaluation, to the clear 
definition of educational gi>als ( to systematic ascertainment of the extent to which those goals are achieved, 
and to the uses of evaluative findings in improving college pn>grams and services. 



Recommendations for the College 

• Qmimit necessary time to the thoughtful definition of significant education outcomes of the 

community college experience, 

• l\»ve!op and implement over a multi-year period a comprehensive and systematic program for 

assessment tft institutional effectiveness, building on existing pnnresses for performance evaluation 
of all employees and for program and sen ice evaluation, and emphasizing assessment of student 
outcomes. 

• Initiate phased implementation of student outcomes assessment, including components focusing on: 

- student educational and personal objectives 

- assessment upon college entry 

- basic skills 

* general education 

- end'of-program competencies 

- mechanisms to track performance after graduation {on the job and/or in transfer institutions) 

• IVvelop and disseminate to high school and prospective students a statement defining "college 

entry-level competencies" in basic skills and general education. 

• Specify and document the uses of assessment findings in efforts toward institutional improvement. 



Recommendations for the Community 

Actively participate, through the College Advisory Board, program advisory committees, Ah:us groups, 
and other appropriate means, in periodic initiatives to update the strategic plan and in community 
assessment of college effectiveness. 
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VII. LEADERSHIP: 
ENSURING THE FUTURE 



Building communities requires strong leadership both within the College and in the larger community, it 
also requires dynamic structure* — tor governing, generating resources, building broad-based participation, 
and creating opportunities tor the growth and development of leaders. Bur in leadership matters, OCC must 
deal with paradoxical realities. It has been the beneficiary of strong college and community leadership; bur 
at the same time it is constrained from following through on some leadership initiatives because there are 
different priorities at the state level. Thus, if leadership is to grow and prosper at OCC, the College must 
develop more explicit strategies to influence policy and funding at the state level while further developing 
and renewing it.* talent and resources at home. If it can do Kith, the future of the College — and by 
extension, the community — will be strong. 

Recommendations for the College 

• Link meaningful administrative performance evaluation to professional development opportunities 
m for administrators, 

• Provide a means fur Advisory Board input into evaluation of rhe College President, 

• IX'sign programs and allocate resources tor substantive leadership development experiences to be 

made available to faculty* administrators, and staff. 

• Strengthen leadership through the formation of a faculty senate or a similar decision-making, 

faculty-led group dedicated to serving the college community as a whole. 

Recommendations for the Community 

• Aggressively pursue improved funding for community colleges at the state level by increasing 

formula funding to a comparable level with other higher education institutions in Kentucky. 

• Develop a multi-faceted plan to augment funding at the local level which includes strategies tor 

attracting special resources from corporations, foundations, and the government, as well as a 
strengthened* more strategic role tor OCCN foundation* 

• Support efforts to define and strengthen the role of the Advisory Board and establish criteria tor its 

selection which will increase Board diversity. 

• Urge the state system to honor locally planned and defined budget priorities. 
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